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Trial for the Murder of a Slave. 





The following report of the trial of Eliza 


learned Michael Foster, it consists not in 
“malevolence to particulars;’’ it does not 
mean hatred to any particular individual, but 
is genera] in its import and application.— 


Rowand, of Charleston, S, C., we abridge | But even killing with intention to kill is not 
from the Courier of that city. The agent of always murde;—there may be justifiable and 


the murderer was acquitted on the ground 
that he was not responsible for the conse- 
quences of obeying the orders of his mistress; 
and as will be seen by this report, the prin- 
cipal was also adjudged to be innocent of the 
murder that was done. 

We omit the names of the jurors and the 
Bill of Indictment—they are matters of lit- 
tle interest to our readers, and also the prefa- 
tory remarks of the Courier, and come at 
once to the gist of the matter, first premising 
that the accused was indicted in the usual 
way by the State of South Carolina for the 
murder of a slave, and brought to trial aceor- 
ding to the customary legal forms. 

On motion of Mr. Petigru, the prisoner 
was allowed to remove from the bar, and 
take her place by her counsel, the Judge say- 
ing he granted the motion only because the 
prisoner was a woman, but that no such pri- 
vilege would have been extended by him to 
any man. 

he Attorney General, Henry Bailey, Esq. 
then rose and opened the case for the State, 
in substance as follows. He said that after 
months of anxiety and expectation, the cur- 
tain had at length risen, and he and the Jury 
were about to bear their part in the sad dra- 
ma of real life, which had so long engrossed 
the public mind. He and they were called 
to the discharge of an important, painful, and 
solemn duty, ‘They were to pass between 
the prisoner and the State—to take an inqui- 
sition of blood—on their decision hung the 
life or death—the honor or ignominy of the 
aay he trusted he and they would 
lave strength and ability to perform their du- 


ty faithfully ; and whatever might be the re- | 


sult, their conscience would be consoled and 
quieted by that reflection. He bade the ju- 
ry pause and reflect in the great sanctions 
and sol ponsibilities, under which 
they were acting. ‘he Constitution of the 
State invested them with power over all that 
affected the life and was dear to the family 
of the unfortunate lady on trial before them 
——they were charged too with the sacred care 
of the law of the land; and to their solution 
was submitted one of the most solemn ques- 
tions ever entrusted to the arbitrement of man. 
They should pursue a direct and straight for- 
ward course, turning neither to the right 
hand, nor the left—influenced neither by pre- 
judice against the prisoner, nor by a morbid 
sensibility in her behalf. Some of them 
might practically and personally be strangers 





to their present duty; but they were all fa- | 


miliar with the laws, and must be aware of 
the responsibilities of Jurymen. It was 


scarcely necessary to tell them that, if evi- | ; 


dence fixed guilt on the prisoner, they should 
not hesitate to record a verdict of guilty, al- 
though they should write that verdict in tears 
of blood. ‘They should let no sickly senti- 
mentality or morbid feeling, on the subject 
of capital punisliments, deter them from the 
discharge of their plain and obvious duty.— 
They were to administer, not to make the 
law—they were called on to enforce the law 
by sanctioning the highest duty to God and 
their country. If any of them were disturbed 
with doubts or scruples on this point, he 
scarcely supposed they would have gone in- 
to the jury box. ‘The law had awarded cap- 
ital punishment as the meet retribution for 
the crime under investigation—and they 
were sworn to administer that law. It had, 
too, the full sanction of Holy Writ—we were 
there told that *The land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood shed therein, except by the blood 
of him that shed it.” He felt assured, then, 
that they would be swayed only by.a firm 
resolve to act on this occasion, in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of sound judgment and 
enlightened consciences. ‘I'he prisoner, how- 
er, had claims on them, as well as the com- 
munity—she was entitled to a fair and im- 
partial trial. By the wise and humane prin- 
ciples of our law, they were bound to hold 
the prisoner innocen’, and she stood gu//tless 
before them, until proved guilty, by legal, 
competent, and satisfactory evidence. Deaf 
alike to the voice of sickly humanity and 
heated prejudice, they should proceed to their 
task, with minds perfectly equipoised and 
impartial; they should weigh the circum- 
stances of the case with a nice and careful 
hand—and if by legal evidence—circumstan- 
tial and satisfactory, although not positive— 
guilt be established, they should unhesita- 
tingly, fearlessly, and faithfully record the 
result of their convictions. 

He would next call their attention to cer- 
tain legal distinctions, but would not say a 
word of the facts—he would leave them to 
the lips of the witnesses, unaffected by any 
previous comments of his own. ‘The prison- 
er stood indicted for the murder of a slave.— 
This was supposed not to be murder at Com- 
mon Law. At least it was not murder by 
our former statute; but the act of 1821, had 
ie nar oy the killing of the white man and the 

lack man on the same footing. 

read the act of 1821, declaring that “any per- 
son who shall wilfully, deliberately, and ma- 
liciously murder a slave, shall, on conviction 
thereof, suffer death without benefit of cler- 
6)" The rules applicable to murder at 

ommon Law were generally applicable, 
however, to the present case. ‘I'he inquiries 
to be made may be reduced to two: J. Is 
the party charged guilty of the fact of kil- 
ling? This must be clearly made out by 
proof. If she be be not guilty of killing, 
there is an end of the case. 2d. ‘The charac- 
ter of that killing, or of the offence? Was 
it done with malice aforethought; malice is 
the essential ingredient of the crime. Where 
killing takes place, malice is presumed un- 
less the contrary appear; and this must be 
gathered from the attending circumstances. 
Malice is a technical term importing a differ- 
ent meaning from that conveyed by the same 


He here | 


excusable homicide—and killing in sudden 
heat and passion is so modified to manslaugh- 
ter. Yet there may be murder when there is 
no ill feeling—nay perfect indifference to the 
slain, as in the case of the robber who slays 
to conceal his crime. Malice aforethought 
is that depraved feeling of the heart which 
makes one regardless of social duty, and fa- 
tally bent on mischief. It is fulfilled by that 
recklessness of law and human life which is 
indicated by shooting into a crowd, and thus 
doing murder on even an unknown object.— 
Such a feeling the law regards as hateful, and 
visits, in its practical exhibition, with con- 
dign punishment, because opposed to the ve- 
ry existence of law and society. One may 
do fatal mischief without this recklessness ; 
but when the act is done, regardless of con- 
sequences, and death ensues, it is murder in 
the eye of the law. Ifthe facts to be proved 
in this case should not come up to these re- 
quisitions, he implored the jury to acquit the 
accused, as at once due to law and justice.— 
They should notice every fact with scrutini- 
zing eye, and ascertain whether the fatal re- 
sult proceeded from passing accident or from 
brooding revenge, which the law stamped 
with the odious name of malice. He would 
make no more preliminary remarks, but pro- 
ceed at once to lay the facts before them from 
the mouths of the witnesses. 
EVIDENCE, 

J. Porteous Deveaux, sworn—He is the 
Coroner of the Charleston District—held the 
| inquest on the 7th January last, on the body 
| of the deceased slave Maria—the slave of 
Robert Rowand, at the residence of Mrs. 'T. 
3. Bee, (the mother of the prisoner,) in Lo- 
gan street. The body was in an outbuilding 
—a kitchen, it was the body of an old and 
| emaciated person, between fifty and sixty 
years of age—it was not examined in his pre- 
sence by physicians—saw some few scratch- 
es about the face—adjourned to the City Hall 
—Mrs. Rowand was examined—her exam- 
imation was in writing—it was here produ- 
ced and read as follows— 
“Mrs. Eliza Rowand, sworn—says Maria 
is her nurse, and had misbehaved on yester- 
day morning——Deponent sent Marra to Mr. 
Rowand’s house to be corrected by Simon— 
Deponent sent Maria from the house about 7 
o’clock, A. M.—She returned to her about 9 
o’clock—came into her chamber—Simon did 
not come into the qhamber at any time~ pre- 
vious to the death of Maria. Deponent says 
Maria fell down in the chamber—Deponent 
had her seated up by Richard, who was then 
in the chamber, and Deponent gave Maria 
some agsafeetida--Deponent then left the 
room ; Jiichard came down and said Maria 
| was dead—Deponent says Richard did not 
strike Maria, nor did any one else strike her 
n Deponent’s chamber. /ichard left the 
| chamber immediately with Deponent— Maria 
| was about fitty-two years of age--Deponent 
sent Maria by Richard to Simon, at Mr. 

Rowand’s house to be corrected——Mr. Row- 
| and was absent from the city-—-Maria died 
|about 12 o’clock—Aichard and Maria were 
| on good tetms——Deponent was in the cham- 
ber all the while that Michard and Maria 
| were there together. 
| “ELIZA ROWAND. 





| “Sworn to before me this 7th Jan. 1847.) 
| “J. P. Deveaux, Coroner, C. DD.’ § 
| Witness went to the chamber of prisoner, 
| where the death occurred, saw nothing par- 
| ticular—some pieces of wood ina box, set 
| in the chimney——his attention was called to 
| one piece in particular—18 inches long, 3 
inches wide and about one and a half inches 
| thick—did not measure it; the jury of in- 
| quest did; it was nota light wood; thinks 
it was of oak ; there was some pine wood and 
some split oak, Dr. Peter Porcher was cal- 
ed to examine the body professionally, who 
| did so out of witnesses’ presence. 

Before this witness left the stand, B. F. 
| Hunt, Esq., one of the counsel for the prison- 
| er, rose, and opened the defence before the 
jury in substance as follows : 

He said that the scene before them was a 
very novel one, and whether for good or evil, 
he would not pretend to prophecy. It was 
the first time, in the history of this State, 
that a lady of good character and respectable 
connections stood arraigned at the bar and 
had been put on trial for her life, on facts ari- 
sing out of her domestic relations to her own 
slave. It was a spectacle consoling and 
cheering perhaps, to those who owed no 
good will to the institutions of our country ; 
but calculated only to excite pain and regret 
among ourselves. He would not state a pro- 
position so revolting to humanity as that 
| crime should go unpunished—but jadicial in- 
| terference between the slave and the owner 

was a matter at once of delicacy and danger. 

It was the first time he had ever stood be- 

tween a slave owner and the public prosecu- 

tor; and his sensations were anything but 

pleasant. This was an entirely different case 

from homicide between equals in society.— 
| Subordination is indispensaole, where Slave- 
ry exists; and in this there is no new prin- 
| ciple involved. The same principle prevails 
in every country—on shipboard and in the 
| army a large discretion is always left to the 
| superior. Charges by inferiors against their 
superiors were always to be viewed with 
great circumspection, at least—and especial- 
ly when the latter are charged with cruelty 
or crime against subordinates. In the rela- 
tion of owner and slave there is an absence 
of the usual motives for murder, and strong 
inducements against it, on the part of the 
fomer. Life is usually taken from avarice or 
passion. The master gains rene - but Jo- 
ses much by the death of his slave; and 
when he takes the life of the latter deliberate- 
ly, there must be more than ordinary malice 
to instigate the deed. The policy of altering 
the old law of 1740, which punished the kil- 
ling of a slave with fine and political disfran- 
chisement, was more than doubtful, 








ed to their policy and was approved by their 
wisdom; and it continued undisturbed by 
their posterity until the year L821. It was 


engrafted on our policy in counteraction of | ence, 


the schemes and machinations orin deference 
to the clamors of those who formed plans 
for our improvement, although not interested 
in nor understanding our, institutions; and 
whose interference led to the tragedy of 1822. 
He here adverted to the views of Chancellor 
Harper on this subject, who in his able and 
philosophical memoir on Slavery, said—* It 
is a somewhat singular fact, that when there 
existed in our State no law for punishing'the 
murder of a slave, other than a pecuniary 
fine, there were, I will venture to say, at 
least ten murders of freemen for one murder 
ofaslave. Yet it is supposed they are less 
protected than their masters.” ‘I'he change 
was made in sabserviency to the opinions 
and clamor of others, who were utterly in- 
competent to form an opinion on the subject; 
and a wise act is seldom the result of legis- 
lation in this spirit. From, the fact 1 have 
stated, it is plain they need*.less protection. 
Juries are, therefore, less willing to convict, 
and it inay sometimes happen that the guilty 
will escape all punishment. Security is one 
of the compensations of their humble posi- 
tion. We challenge the comparison, that 
with us there have been fewer murders of 
slaves, than of parents, children, apprentices, 
and other murders, cruel and unnatural, in 
society where slavery does not exist.”? Such 
was the opinion of Chancellor Harper on 


this subject, who had profoundly studied it,. 


and whose views had been extensively read 
on this Continent and in Europe. Fortunate- 
ly the jury, he said, were of the country, ac- 
quainted with our policy and practice—com- 
posed of men, too independent and | bl 
to be led astray by the noise and clamor out 
of doors. All was now as it should be—at 
last a court of justice had assembled, to 
which his client had fled for refuge and safe- 
ty~its threshold was sacred—no profane 
clamors entered there—but legal investiga- 
tin was had of facts, derived from the testi- 
mony of sworn witnesses—and this should 
teach the community to shut their bosoms 
against sickly humanity, and their ears to 
imaginary tales of blood and horror, the food 
of a depraved appetite. He warned the jury 
that they were to listen to no testimony but 
that of free white persons, given on oath in 
open court. They were to imagine none 
that came not from them. It was for this 
that they were seleeted—their intelligence 
putting them beyond the influence of unfoun- 
ded accusations, unrestrained by legal proof 
—of legends of aggravated cruelty, founded 
on the evidence-of*nerroes, ’ 

weak and wicked falsehoods. Were slaves 
permitted to testify against their owner, it 
would cut the cord that unites them in peace 
and harmony, and enable them to sacrifice 
their masters to their ill will or revenge.— 
Whole crews have been often leagued to 
charge captains of vessels with foulest of 
murder, but judicial trial had exposed the 
falsehood, ‘Truth has been distorted in this 
case, and murder manufactured out of what 
was nothing more than ordinary domestic di- 
scipline. Chastisement must be inflicted un- 
til subordination is produced, and the extent 
of punishment is not to be judged of by one’s 
neighbors, but by himself. The event in 
this case has been unfortunate and sad; but 
there was no motive fur the taking of life.— 
There is no pecuniary interest in the owner 
to destroy his slave—the murder of his slave 
can only happen from ferocious passions of 
the master, filling his own bosom with an- 
guish and contrition, ‘This case has no oth- 
er basis but unfounded ramor, commonly be- 
lieved, on evidence that will not venture here, 
the offspring of that passion and depravity 
which make up falsehood. ‘The hope of free- 
dom, of change of owners, revenge, are all 
motives with slave witnesses to malign their 
owners—and to credit such testimony would 
be to dissolve human society. Where delib- 
erate, wilful and inalicious murder is done, 
whether by male or female, the retribution of 
the law is a debt to God and man—but the 
jury should beware lest it fall upon the inno- 
cent. ‘I'he offence charged was not strictly 
murder at common law. The Act of 1740 
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was 
den 
fron 
not a 
appropriate remedy for nervous disorders.— 
Mrs. Rowand was not of bodily strength to 
handle the pine knot so as to give a severe 
blow ; Mrs. Rowand has five or six children; 
the elder of thein large enough to have ecarri- 
ed pieces of wood about the room; there 
must have been a severe contusion and much 
extravasation of blood to infer death from vi- 
olence in this case; apoplexy is frequently 
attended with extravasation of blood; there 
were two Maria’s in the family. 

In reply.—Mrs. Rowand could have raised 
the pine knot, but could not have struck a 
blow with it; such a piece of wood could 
have produced death, but it would have left 
its mark; saw the fellow, Richard, he was 
quite capable of giving such a blow. 

Dr. Peter Porcier-—Was called in by the 
Coroner's Jury to examine Maria’s body ; 
found it in the wash kitchen; it was the 
corpse of one feeble and emaciated; partly 
prepared for burial; had the clothes removed; 
the body was lacerated with stripes; abra- 
sions about face and knuckles; skin knock- 
ed off ; passed his hand over head ; no bone 
broken; on request opened her thorax and 
examined the viscera; found them healthy; 
heart unusually so for one of her age; no par- 
ticular odor; some undigested food; no infla- 
mation; removed the scalp and found consid- 
erable extravasation between scalp and scull; 
sealp bloodshot; just under the scalp found 
the effects of a single blow, just over the 
right ear; after removing the scalp, lifted 
the bone; no rupture of any blood-vessel ; 


was founded on the practical good sense of | some softening of the brain in the upper hem- 


our old planters, and its spirit still prevails. 
The act of 1821 is, by its terms, an Act on- 
ly to increase the punishment of persons con- 
victed of murdering a prememtied worn is a re- 
finement in humanity of doubtful policy.— 
But by the Act of 1821, the murder must be 
wilful, deliberate and malicious—and when 
punishment is due to the slave, the master 


isphere; there was considerable extravasa- 
tion under the scalp, the result of a succes- 
sion of blows on the top of the head; this 
extravasation was general ; but that over the 
ear was ina single spot; the butt-end of a 
cow-hide would have sufficed for this pur- 
pose; an ordinary stick; a heavy one would 
have done it; a succession of blows on the 


must not be held to strict account fer going head, in a feeble woman, would lead to death, 
an inch beyond the mark—whether for dving | when in a stronger one it would not; saw no 


so, he shall be a felon isa question for the 
jury to solve. ‘The master must conquer @ 
refractory slave; and deliberation, so as to 
render clear the existence of malice, it is ne- 


cessary to bring the master within the provis- 


ions of this act. He bade the jury remem- 
ber the words of Him who spake as never 
man spoke—*Let him that has never sinned 
throw the first stone.” They as masters 
might regret excesses to which they may 
have themselves carried punishment. He 
was not at all surprised at the course of the 


Attorney General—it was his wont to treat 


every case with perfect fairness. He (Col. 
H.) agreed that the inquiry should be—1. 
Into the fact of the death. 2. The character 
or motive of the act. 
the prisoner showed conclusively that the 
slave died a natural death and not from per- 
sonal violence. She was chastised with a 
lawfal weapon—was in weak health, ner- 
vous, made angry by her pe’ «) sent—exci- 
ted. The story was then a »:ain one; the 
cotamunity had been misled by the creations 
of imagination, or the statements of interest- 


ed slaves. The negro came into her mis- 


tress’ chamber; fell on the floor; medicine 


was given her; it was supposed she was 


The examination of 


other uppearance about her person to account 
for her death except those blows. 

Cross Examined.—To a patient in this wo- 
man’s condition, the blows would ewes | 
cause death; they were not such as were cal- 
culated to kill an ordinary person; witness 
saw the body twenty-four hours after her 
death; it was winter, and bitter cold ; no dis- 
organization, and the examination was there- 
fore to be relied on; the blow behind the ear 
might have resulted from a fall, but not the 
blow on the top of the head, unless she fell 
head foremost; came to the conclusion of a 
succession of blows from the extent of the 
extravasation; a single blow would have 
shown a distinct spot, with a gradual sprea- 
ding or diffusion; one large blow; could not 
account for it, as the head was spherical ; no 
blood on the brain; the softening of the brain 
did not amount to much; in an ordinary dis- 
section would have passed it over; anger 
sometimes produces apoplexy, which results 
in death; blood between the sealp and the 
bone of the skull; it was evidently a fresh 
extravasation; twenty-four hours would have 


this negro before; even after examination, 
the cause of death is sometimes inscrutable, 
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Dr, A. P. Hayne.—At the request of the 
Coroner, acted 44 Dr Porcher; wa shown | 
an + saw on the k of the 
corpse evidences of a contasion; arms swol-, 
len and enlarged, laceration of the body; con- 
tusions on the head and neck ; between scalp 
and skull, extravasation of blood; on the top 
of the head, and behind the right ear; a burn 
on the hands the brain presented healthy ap- 


the guillotine, being brought before the cor- 
rectional ) 
days’ imprisonment!” 

Another female, also pregnant, was sub- 
mitted to the whip until her back was cover- 
ed with bleeding wounds, and then, by a 


pimentum and lemon-juice was poured into 
the wounds. 





pearance; opened the body, no evidences of 


of | disease; in the:chest or viscera; attributed | 


the extravasation of blood to external inju 
from blows; blows from a large, and broad, 
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and blunt instrament ; attributes the death to 
blows; were adequate to 


_ His Honor, Judge O'Neal then | 
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From the London Times. 
Colonial Slavery. 

The French Cabinet sustained another 
check in the chamber of Deputies on Mon- 
day. “Fhe debate on colonial Slavery did 
not admit of the process of suffocation which 
the Mi endeavored to apply to it. The 
re i made in the es 
of M M, de Lasteyrie and Ledru-Rollin, lit- 








®s! and at length made the Ministry feel that the 
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titions against colonial Slavery, be: ° 
000 signatures. It was proposed by the op- 
position to refer these petitions to the con- 
sideration of the President of the Council 
and the colonial Minister, who insisted on 
passing to the order of the day. ‘Towards 
the close of the debate, however, the-revela- 
tions made by the advocates of the petition | 
ers, produced an explosion of feeling, and , 
M. Guizot himself exclaimed from his seat 
that they would no longer oppose the propo- 
sition, At the suggestion of M. Dupin, the | 
petitions were referred also to the Minister of 
Justice, which was intended as a rebuke to 
the insufficiency of the colonial Minister.— | 
The desire of the French nation to ager | 
plish the abolition of Slavery led to the 
adoption of a lawin July, 1845, intended as 
the forerunner of that object. ‘This project | 
provided for the establishinent of free work- 
shops, the granting one day a week to the 
slaves, to enable them, by their industry, to 
urchase their freedem, the limitation of the | 
ee of labor, the encouragement of senate | 
riage, and the promotion of education. The 
instruments by which these several provi- 
sions were to receive effect, were the colo- 
nial magistracy and the slave-owners them- | 
selves, who also constituted the majority of | 
the former body. ‘The practical effect has | 
been that the law has become a dead letter, | 
all its provisions being utterly abortive, and | 
the condition of the slaves, physical and | 
moral being worse than ever. ‘There is, in} 
fact, no administration of justice where a) 
remedy is sought by a slave against his pro- | 
prietor. The tribunals are composed of a 
majority of slave-owners, and if there be a 
few individuals in the minority disposed to 
administer justice, they are overruled by pub- 
lic opinion in the colony. ‘To such a sean- 
dalous pitch has the flagrant defiance of ev- 
ery principle of justice in the conduct of 
these tribunals deen carried, that in some in- 
stances, where they have pronounced an ac- 
quittal, or a nominal punishment against de- | 
linquent proprietors, the atrocity of the erim- 
inal has been so great, that the colonial Go- | 
vernor has felt compelled to exercise a dis- 
cretion with which he is invested, by exiling | 
the offender from the colony. We know not 
in what terins to impart to the English pub- | 
lic an adequate notion of the crimes perpe- 
trated by masters against slaves disclosed in 
this debate, crimes which we believe have 
no designation in the vocabulary of criminal 
jurisprudence. We can only select one or 
two of the many instanees given by M. Le- 
dru-Rollin, and M. de Lasteyrie. 
We have already mentioned that the mur- 
der of a slave by a master is visited by the 
tribunals with the inal punish tof a 
few days’ imprisonment. But murder is the 
most venial of this catalogue of iniquities.— 
An aged mother is tied naked by the four 
limbs, and her son is compelled to hold her 
while the whip is applied to the naked back 
of the woman, until fer offspring is covered 
with the blood which spouts from her. , 
A female, five months gone with child, is 
bound upon a ladder y the four limbs, a bil- | 
let of wood being stuffed between her 
and the ladder, to render her back convex.— 
‘The lash is then applied, until premature de- | 
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A child was of having poisoned 
an ox, which had + ‘The head of the ox 
being cut off, was suspended round the neck 







until the efiluvia | 
ee : atc" snitch te 





of child, who was compelled to carry it : 


thought and a Christian. 
eae | plain bat courteo. 
<tge 

that it is the duty of the Christian. 
Charch in the United States to direct its in- 
—_ asa ci for the extirpation of 

ve system, In his opening article 
fessed, although not tlenself an Absliadeket 
that it was mainly owing to Abolition efforts 
that the public attention had been awakened 
and concentrated upon the subject, This was 
certainly creditable to his candor, if not to 
Led a ligence—to his heart, if not to his 
ead. ' 
The appearance of such a series of articles 
in the Advocate excited surprise in some. 
quarters, in view of the well known fact that. 
the senior Editor was a Southerner, and that 
the paper had been somewhat } for 
is 


its ad of i 
Se af has ee ee 
1 uth - 


b 

orked a favorable change policy, i 
nas in te principles of the whe 
bers, and henceforth of Sla- 
very would be discussed with frankness and. 







































independence. ‘The Advoca 
circulates quite extensively ai the peo " 
it now appears that in that part of “om 
a F rofessc "s articles, rf 
t 


ated so much excitement and alarm, 
Editors, in compliance with ‘ earnest entrea- 
ties,’ and ‘vehement remonstrations,’ have 
been ‘compelled by every consideration of 
duty to discontinue their publication.’ The 
assurance that the Editors do no agree in sen- 
timent with Professor M’Clintock, but re- 
gard Abolitionism as wholly evil and mis- 
chievous, were not sufficient to quiet the 
agitated nerves of those over-sensitive apolo- 
gists for Slavery; nothing would satisfy 
them short of a refusal to publish anything 
farther from his pen; and lo! the Editors, 
with becoming humility, have yielded to 
their imperious demands! ‘l'hus does Sla- 
very crack its long whip over the heads of 
Northern Editors, exacting a servile compli- 
ance with its demands, in the same spirit 
with which it drives its black vassals to their 
unrequited toil. 

We make no apology for the errors and ex- 
travag of the Abolitionist ; but the sen- 
sitiveness of the South as thus exhibited goes 
far to convince us that the confessions of 
Professor M’Clintock are felt to be true— 
Those who have demanded that a gag be put 
in his mouth cou/d not have been so dread- 
fully frightened by a falsehood. We have 
read somewhere that it is those whose deeds 
are evil who love darkness rather than light, 
while the righteous are bold asa lion; and 
all experience teaches us that men conscious 
of rectitude in a good cause are never offend- 
ed at seeing their opinions subjected to the 
ordeal of free di i Prof M’Clin- 
tock’s opinion that the Abolitionists, with 
all their faults, had been the instrument of 








| ones the conscience of the Nation; if un- 


founded, surely ought not to have made such 
a rumpus. ‘Those who are accustomed to 
ascribe the extreme sensitiveness of the 
South and her growing tenacity in behalf of 
Slavery merely to the untoward influence of 
Abolitionism in awakening jealousies which 
would otherwise have died out under the op- 
eration of natural causes, are extremely ver- 
dant, betraying a simplicity like that which 


| discovered in * Tinderton steeple’ the cause 


of the ebb and flow of the tidex—New York 
Tribune. 
A Tart Reply. 

Alex. Dumas, the great French dramatist, 
is of colored origin. A capital story is told 
of him in a late number of Blackwood’s 

agazine. It seems that a person more re- 
markable for inquisitiveness than for correct 
breeding—one of those who, devoid of deli- 
cacy and reckless at rebuff, pry into_every- 
thing—took the liberty to question M. Du- 
mas rather closely concerning his genealo- 
gical tree. 

“You are a quadroon, M. Dumas?” he 
began. J 

“[ am, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who’ 
had sense eneugh not to be ashamed of a 
cent he cannot conceal. aT 


“And your father ”” ores 

“Was a mulatto,” : 

“And your grandmother 1” cage 

“A negro,” Fastily answered the drama- 
tist, whose patience was ; 

“And may I enquire your great- 


rand-father was?” 


ice, was sentenced to /fi/teci-” 


’ 
’ 


Cal 





It was | 
word in common parlance. According to the | the law of our colonial ancestors—it conform. | 


asleep, but she slept the sleep of death. To 
show the wisdom and poliey raf the old act | Bot usual, however. : 

of 1740 (this indictment is under both acts,|  /n Rep! .—Does not attribute the soften- 
the punishment only altered by that of 1821) | Ing of the brain to the blows—it was slight, 
he urged that a case like this was not murder and might have been the result of age; it 
at common law: nor is the same evidence | was some evidence of impairment of vital 
applicable a8 edmmmon law. ‘There murder | Powers by advancing age, 





livery is produced under the operation of the & ; 
reas ty The blows inflicted upon her head| “An ape, sir!” thundered Dumas, with a 


impertinent inter- 
have broken out her teeth, destroyed one of | fierceness which made his ¢ 

her eyes, and deprived her of hearing; and neue smallest possible com- 
“the man,” exclaimed M. Ledru-Rollin, pass An ape y 

“who thas proved himself more cruel than | When yours terminates. 





the executioner, and more inexorable than | Philadelphia Spirit of the Times. 


devilish refinement of torture, a solution of * 
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Affairs at Santa Fe. 

It is with feelings of profound sadness that 
we are obliged to reeord the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of our frovps under Col. Price at 
Santa Fe. Their conduct has been charac- 
terized by the grossest insubordination; they 


plunger ai their pleasure the defenceless Mex- | 


lean, and give to his complaints no answer 
save contumelious reproaches or disgraceful 
blows. 

In all the abandonment of military license, 
the soldiers pass the day, and riots oceupy 
the night. About one-fifth of the whole com- 
mand have died from the effects of dissipa- 
tion. No order prevails, no attempt at coer- 
cion is made; ** the soldiers’"—says one ac- 
count—“ are never drilled or mustered, and 
from the highest officer to the private sol- 
dier, all is insubordination, misrule, and con- 
fusion.” 


The license they accord to the soldiers, the 
officers practice themselves. ‘They keep gam- 
bling-hells and groggeries—oceupations to 
which some of them, perhaps, were formerly 
accustomed, before they assumed the still 
more disgraceful part of marauders, plander- 
ers and murderers. They cheat and brow- 
beat the natives by day, and when night 
comes, “flown with insolence and wine,” 
they resort to the fandangos, and give full 


“> their unbridled passions. 
officer in cominand, Col. Price, but 
Jate a Loco-Foco member of Congress, either 





not now solicit—for he has more cause to fear 
his civilized, than his barbarous foe. 

The doy distance of these officers and 
troops the Government of the United 
States, may produce a feeling of impunity on 

part; no immediate punishment they 
know can reach them, and, if hereafter their 
conduet should be subjected to inquiry, they 
may hope to escape from censure from politi- 
cal sympathy with their acts; their command- 
ing officer ee received his appointment #8 
a reward of political services, and his conduct 
having been therefore adopted in advance 
by the Administration which he helped to 
sustain. 

Who can wonder at the insurrection of the 
insulted, outraged, plundered inhabitants 1— 
Have they not cause for their hatred of our 
name and authority? Have we not justified 
their attempted vengeance? 

We cannot tell when or how this disgrace- 
ful state of things will terminate; whether 
exhausted by diseases consequent upon bru- 
tal tion, the volunteers will gradually 
perish, or, whether by the unanimous action 
of an infuriated population they shall be mis- 
erably cut off in all the insecurity of their se- 
curity. 

If, in place cf those who return on expira- 
tion of their enlistment (if any do return!) 
pes Foo are apy out, cannot the hon- 
est e country be brought 
to har wt fo mu v - 


bet ch concentrated energy and 
pomscy epol ibis imbecile administration xe 
to pron Ar 't6 direct to Santa Fe such troops, 
whether regulars or volunteers, as shall not 


disgrace themselves, their country, and hu- 
manity itself !—Tribune. 
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Liberty Party Politics and Morals. 


Farenps Enrrors :— 

I recently attended a Liberty party meet- 
ing in Parkman, and wil! show your readers 
how those old friends of mine get on in their 
scramble for the * five loaves and two fishes.” 
Stephen Baldwin, of Nelson, Portage coun- 
ty, who has been traveling in the South dur- 
ing the past winter, was present, and gave a 
narration of his travels—what he saw and 
heard, and the impressions he reevived on 
Jooking this hydra-headed fiend in the face. 
First, Mr. Baldwin avows the belief that 
there are a great many deeply pious souls 
among the slaveholders. When asked what 
evidence he gotof their pie/y, he replied, that 
in conversation with them they evinced ure 
Sor God and his word, and seemed to feel 
the worth of souls, which, in the South, these 
pious people sell for about $600 each; and if 
a female with b/we eyes and livht hair, for 
$1500 to some “ gentleman of property and 

: ”” or “ sleek priest and fat,” to grace 
his Bible-built seraglio. All we could pump 
from ‘the man was that they * talked religion.” 

if highway robbery was a less 

ae ants t,he replied yes. He was 
then asked if a people could incorporate the 
crime of highway robbery into their social, 
and religions institutions, and follow 

it tically, making all else subservi- 
ent to its interests, and yet by * talking pi- 
ous” be entitled to the name of Christian? 
The usual resort was had to abstract right 
and wr and polygamy being a greater 
erime than slavery, and as David was a po- 
and a pious man, therefore slave- 

must be considered Christians.— 
Who told Mr. Baldwin that that woman- 
monger was a Christian while engaged ia 
thie b 1 His crimes are deepened 
with innocent blood of Uriah and the 
ed Bathsheba, and his shameless and 
polygamy are recorded in the Old 
Testament, but have not the seal of God's 


Suppose King Polk instead of King Du- 
Vid, should covet the wife of one of the lead- 
ers of the American army, and should 
direction to General Seott to place the hus- 


SOUL Pati eaet of. te Sati dat be moy 

-* ball. —— 
murderous design is accomplished, and he 
brings the woman be ‘oveted to his own 
home, and gathers up beside, some three 







r | universal peace and- 


| gail ie f best 
Bat T must return. “Some one 
’ session i * ; a’ “* 


Bive | fessed to be Abolitionists. This was alarm- 


hundred of the prettiest white, yellow and 
negro women in the South, buys them, if 
you please, from among the daughters of 
church wembers and clergymen, who appro- 
priate the money to send the gospel to the 
heathen, and scts up for himself, after the 
fashion of his pious prototype—f presume 
friend Baldwin would think him very pious, 
lif he only said he loved God, and his Word, 
land souls. By their fruifs ye shall know 
them,” not by what they say. 

Yet all this is mach less criminal than to 
reduce a woman to slavery, for in that act 
you annihilate her pe 
or David he may violate her, sell her, whip, 
hire her out fora prostitute and buy hymn 
books with the proceeds, tear her babe from 
her bosom—the child of some Yankee David 
—lacerate her bleeding bosom, and rake her 
back with the cat for weeping over this 
beastly outrage of human affections, 

What an India-rubber texture is given to 
the religion of the present day! The high- 
est creminal known to the law of God is co- 
vered with the ample folds of that religion 
which is to renovate the world and bring in 
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elaring that the slaveholder was not a. 


death his eyes would never see the kingdom 
of heaven. This brought out Mr. Baldwin 
again, against the recepi:on of such a resolu- 
tion by a Liberty meeting, declaring that the 
Liberty party had no business with any man’s 
moral or religious condition—that a political 
party had no reformatory power in it—said 
the anti-slavery movement had always suf- 
fered from two sorts of ultraists, the one were 
a kind of Ishmaelites, their hands against ev- 
ery man; like Wm. Goodell, who had re- 
cently drawn off from the Liberty party in 
New York. I did not stay to ascertain whe- 
ther the mecting received the resolution; but 
this I Anow, that the Liberty party are hepe- 
lessly sunk in the mire of a pro-slavery 
ehurch—pay their hundreds and thousands a 
year to preachers that pray for righteous ru- 
lers and then vote for the most contemptible 
villains in the nation, ‘The party is hope- 
lessly, irredeemably corrupt—its vituls are 
smitten with a pro-slavery church caneer— 
a Lleeding fungus; their politics are horri- 
fied at the idea of voting for a slaveholder— 
“good Christian” though he be—and yet 
their piety seats them at the Lord’s table by 
the side of the flesh monger. With upturn- 
ed cyes they gorge their pious souls on the 
symbols of Christ's broken body and spilt 
blood; and on next election day cast a vote 
that pronounces the man with whom they 
communed unfit for the office of ** empound- 
ing stray cattle.” A thorough anti-slavery 
preacher has, and wou!d again, starve on the 
bounty of the three hundred Liberty party | 
voters in this county, and so of the Reserve | 
—the preachers and editors of the entire party 





are practical starvclionists, while the cash 
paid to papers and preachers of the pro-sla- 
very church, 
The priestly locusts feed, 
Vho, in their tasseled pulpits, thank the 
Lord, 
That from the toiling bondmen’s utter need 
They pile theit own full board. 
Yours, for * pious thieves,” 


B. W. RICHMOND. 
Slavery ia Maryland. 
Dean Frirsps :— 

I have for the last four weeks been a yisi- 
tor in the State of Maryland. During this 
tine I have taken some pains to ascertain the 
amount of anti-slavery feeling existing here. 
I have visited Washington, Alexandria, 
Georgetown and Bulttmorehave conversed 
with intelligent persons in those places, and 
find there is much anti-slavery feeling; but 
alas! fur the poor clave; those who think 
free thoughts, dare not speak them. No— 
they shudder at the thought of giving utter- | 


men are entitled to liberty.” I find the opin- 
ion is generally entertained, that any effort 
on the purt of the friends of hamantty forthe 
immediate abolition of slavery, will tend to 
draw the chains tighter; and many of my 
dear Quaker friends (I am sorry to say) use 
their influence to smother down this anti-sla- 
very feeling. ‘The fact is, there are too few 
George Foxes and Elias Hickses about here. 
But the most grievous departure from the 
trae light that I have observed, is the bitter 
prejudice generally entertained against the 
Abolitionists. They seem to imagine that 
we are fanatics, who desire to secure the 
slave's liberty at the expense of his master’s 
life. Now, as every effeethas its cause, we 
conclude there must be some cause for this 
prejudice ; and whatever has caused it, has 
retatded the work of emancipation. Some 
reflecting, true-hearted persons are of opinion 
that Abolitionists are in fault; they say the 


against their masters, by individuals who pro- 


ing in the highest degree, and was set down 
as abolition doctrine ; and as anti-slavery pub- 
lieations very seldom go beyond the nomi- 
nally free States, it is literally impossible 
for the mass of the pcople to form a correct 


ment at the North; consequently they are 
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easily led astray by those who are disposed 
to misrepresent us. Now, to remove this 
prejudice should be the vim of every true 
friend of the slave, for then we could ect in 


lenin 





have their so-called Democratic nation de- attending a meeting of the people who had 
nounced as false to its professions, and held peaceably assembled to state their grievances 
upas an object for the finger of scorn to point and demand redress, O'Connell warned the 


at. ‘They learned to their socrow that Ire- people against any resortto violence. Strong, 


land’s truest friend, was no less the triend of 


as well as beautiful, was the proof they gave | 
' 


| very may lengthen her cords and strengthea 

her stakes, that traffickers in human flesh 
‘uy have new shambles, and the oppressors 
of our brethren greater power. 





| 
| 


And to crown all, the American people 


concert with many true-hearted, noble spirits, their own degraded bondmen, They knew 
who now view us through the false medium that flattery would not win him, that argu- 
of prejudice. I have sung anti-slav ry sonss ment would be powerless aguinst him, and 
in almost all the social parties in 
have been (nearly twenty) since Le 
‘the State, and in but one instance 











jich IT that opposition would but give him strength. 
into Finally, they strove to bribe him by theircon- 
I re- tributions the to Repeal Fund. The very men 


on this occasion, of their love for hims they | jgstead of inearcerating General Taylor ia 
unresistingly saw their leader east into pris-| prison, as they do less daring and less guilt y 
on, raising not a band for his deliverance.— | robbers, instead of hanging him by the neck 
The result of this mistaken policy of the Bri- | until he is dead, as they do other murderers, 
tish government was a triumph for Ireland, | give him great praise, and honor, and glory 
for her leader was declared innocent, and her —split their throats to shout hosannas to 


lity, tell any Polk ° 
safety, than for the slave’s red ption. I 


ceive an intimation that it was ob id able, 
and that was from an intimate & who, 
as I afterwards told him, eared more fr my 
















have conversed with slaves and slawphold- 
_ers; from the former I have heard mich to_ 
excite my deepest sympathy ; from tter 
much to arouse my indignation—yep they 
claim pity also, My discussions, (ough 
private, I think have done some ay 
have induced several individuals to vigw the 
anti-slavery movement in a more fa¥prable 





talk at the | | 


light than they formerly have done ; ani@ have 
avoided giving offenee without o any 
mitigation short of a total nt of 









who would have denounced as treasonable 
even a whispered proposition to dissolve the 
Union between the Northern and Southern 
States of this confederacy, so that the slave 


“might be free from his chains; who would 


have been thrown into paroxysms of fury had 


people had given no cause for offenee. Years 
since, O'Connell declared, (hat no revolution 
' ever effected was worth a single drop of humen 
blood, and this has been the principle upon 
, Which he has conducted the Repeal agitation 
; —the principle by which he has won so much 


' Englard or in Ireland, and have talked in a 


meetings to effect this object been ealled in | for Ireland. 

As a spezker, Daniel O’Concell had but 
strain of Jofiy virtue of ‘British gold,” be- | few equals. He is said to have been the 
eame suddenly seized with an intense sym- most eloquent and impressive oratur of his 
pathy for the Irish peasantry, held Trish Re-| day. To his intellectual strength, he added 
peal meetings, and organized Irish Repeal @ wit keen as the blade of an Eastern scime- 
Societies, declaring that Ireland could never, tat, a humor peculiarly Irish, aad a musical 
be “redeemed, regenerated, and disenthrall- | Voiue Whose very tones charmed the listener 
ed,” until the unjust political Union existing | into silence and breathed a spell which bat 
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tian, and if he continued in the crime till |  - 


ance to the heaven-inspired sentiment, ‘all | 


dissolved. ‘To effect this, they made speech- 


| nell thousands if not tens of thousands of dvl- 
lars worth of “American silver!” But the 
man who had refused to cease his Repeal ag- 

or it tation although proffered an office which 

bi- would have yielded him an annua! income o! 

urn- | $20,000 for life, or a higher station whieh 

| was worth $36,000 a year, was not to be brib- 
= | ed into silence and sanction of the American 


* bart 
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(Perso boas Mar iony = 4 
with the paper, will please call < mes tions tothe Repeal fund! ‘The manner in 
Barnaby, corner of Main and hesn' . | whieh he received tho offer, abundantly sat- 
“¥ ¥ ry 
eee ‘ 


| isfied them that his influence and endorse- | 
Convention at Aug ~ ment, unlike thatof the Free Church of Seot- | 


HENRY W. CURTIS and 4 i US | land, could not be bought with the slavehol- | 
PRESTON will attend an Anti-Slavery Con- | 2¢"'S money. The result was as might be 
vention at Augusta, Carroll ¢o., on Saturday  ¢XPected 5 Irish Repeal became unpopular 
and Sunday, the 10th and 11th of July, eom- | 1 the South. 
mencing the first day at 2 P, M., and on the O’Connell never felt any respect for the 
second day at 10 A. M. slaveholder, and never pretended any. So 

S. BROOKE, Gen. Agen’. averse was he to treating a man-stealer with — 
Last week the above convention wag ad- | common courtesy, that he would not give his 
vertised on 3d & 4th, but has been changed. | hand to one whom he suspected was an en- 


Great Anti-Slavery Conventions. introduced t> him, his first question would 


J. W. WALKER and N. N. SELBY | frequently be, * Sir, are you -_ of the hon- 
will attend Anti-Slavery Conventions in | ®t men, or ove of the thieves?” If he be- 
southern Ohio as follows: longed to the latter class he would be treated 

Green Plain, Clark eo., Sunday and Mon- accordingly. Like the rest of unamerican- 
day, the 4th and 5ta of July. ized Irishmen and other foreigners, he had 

Port William, Clinton co., Wednesday and | no prejudice against a colored skin, and felt , 
Thurséay, the 7th and 8th. the utmost contempt for those whose aristo- 
4 Harveysborg, Warren co., Saturday and | cratic pretensions were based on complexion- 
ae i eet ae nend Fm al distinction. ‘Let the proud American,” 

ankeelown, CLGAS Oe. TRONS said he in one of his speeches, * learn that | 
Trendey. the ogre ahi ill aly the worst of all aristocracies is that which 

CSD AOR ENGR: OS prevails in America—an aristocracy which 
ne ve . oy ny ge be by ea had been aptly denominated that of the hu- 
tewn, which Wil! commence at 2P. BI. on man skin. ‘The most insufferable pride was 
the first day, and 10 A. 31. on the secand. that shown by such an aristocracy.’ Those 


together at the Conventions 
Let us come loge Meccear of our colored countrymen who have from 
with a desire and adetermination todo some-| . . ie 4 4 * 
‘ ay | time to time visited England, he has invaria- 
thing for the promotion of the Anti-Slavery | 


cause in southern Ohio. 


bly treated as men whose claims to consider- 
S. BROOKE, Gen. gent. ation were founded upon something more im. 
oeanregrimannats ; portant than the texture of their hair or other 
Daniel 0 Conneil. physical conformation. Although in Demo- 
mand eratic and Cliristian America they were thrust 
Emperors have gone down to the graves | into the * Jim Crow” rail-ear, and crowded 
kings have been gathered to their fathers, but | into the * Negro Pew,’ they stood as equals 
seldom has their death cast so deep @ gloom | upon the same platform on which Treland's 
over the hearts of their people, as that which Liberator stood, who delighted thus to bear 
now enshrouds Ireland because her friend, | on open and practical testimony in favor of 
her benefactor, her father is no more. | Trish equality, and against the oppressive 
O'Connell is dead. | spirit of east, which in America tramples the 
Those who are but even partially acquaint- | colored. man into the dust, 
ed with the history of that great man, who! phe efforts of O'Connell for the removal of 
know that for nearly half a century he Jabor- | the disabilities under which the Cathvlies Ia- 
ed for the enfranchisement, the elevation and | jored, were altended with the most happy 
prosperity of Ireland, soerificing in her behalf | consequences. “He was the first Roman 
place, and power, and emolument, can, to Catholic,” says a writer in the Tribune,” 
some extent, feel how irreparable has been | who had oceupied a seat in the House of 
her loss, and how worthily she moums his | Commons of England for centuries, and the 
departure. Though a Catholic by education, first Lord Mayor of Dubiin of that religious 


and strongly wedded to that faith, it was not | persuasion in three hundred years.” Pos- 


with Catholics alone that he sympathized; sessing the confidence both of the Catholic 
his benevolence and philanthropy embraced clergy and laity, and ihe sympathy of many 
all the children of men, his love for his race | protestants, his influence over the Irish peu- 
was bounded by no creed, cast, country, or | ple was extensive, and as we believe, invari- 
complexion. While demanding liberty for ably exerted for good. ‘The writer above re- 
his fellow-countrymen at home, he remember ferred to, in speaking of his labors, siys, 
ed the claims of his brethren abroad. 'The| + {Je was the life and soul of the Catholic | 
conduct of American oppressors made the | Association, by means of whieh very many 
blood boil in his Irish heart, and frequentand , disabilities aflecting the greater portion of his 
seathing were the rebukes that in the spirit | countrymen were removed, and without the 
arnt es ‘aid of his eloquence and influence, it is very 
of a holy indignation he poured out upon goubiful if the measure of Parliamer tary Re- 
them. He denounced them, to use his own, form would have been carried in 1832. He 





K | es, wrote addresses, and sent over to O’Con- | 


_ between that country and England had been | few could resist, and whose potency no words 


| are adequate to describe. 

| We cannot close this brief and imperfect 
‘sketch of a great man without adding, that 
‘his name was enrolled among the millions 
| who received the pledge of total abstinence 
' from that other benefactor of Ireland—Father 
| Matthew. 

| O'Connell is dead. 

After a life of seventy-two years, the great- 
‘er partof which has been spent in the ser- 


ted | slaveholder’s enormities by their contriba- | vice of his country, he has gene to his rest 


| full of years and of honors. He has left the 
; people whom he loved so much, at a time 
when Famine and Pestile nce walk with them 
at noon-day, when they need, perhaps more 
than ever, his aid and his counsel. Dark, 
indeed, was the hour when this great distress 
came upon them; and the sorrow and mourn- 


| ing which before filled many a cabin, was 


greatly deepened when it was told that Ire- 
land’s benefactor was no mcre. He his been 
misrepresented and maligned in his life, and 
will be after death; but the world will yer 
dohim full justice. His ashes repose beneath 


| slaver of his race. When an American waagithe green sod of lis native land, his wake 


will be heard from Skibbereen to Carndo- 
nagh, from Dublin on the East, to Mayo on 
the West. And though no other monument 
than the works he has done shall tell that be 
lived and died, yet Gratitude shall engrave 
his name upon the hearts of the sons and 
daughters of his own loved Erin, 
“The Glorious Fourth.” 

We suppose that at this time the Ameri- 
can people, the great embodiment of Anglo- 
Saxon principles and ful fillers of Anglo-Saxon 
destiny, are waking preparations to do what 


| they and their forefathers have done annually 
| for the last seventy years—cclebrate the 4th 


of July. Our exchange papers are beginning 
to manifest the premonitory symptoms of 
this periodical attack of patriotusm, and are 
talking about “the twenty millions of free- 
men in our land,” (slaves, of course, included) 


— Our glorious herituge,’—* The advent 
} g 


of Liberty in this, our Western World,”?— 
“Freedom's natal day,” 
which have no more real existence than have 


and other matters 


Troth and Justice an abiding place in our 
midst. 

The conduct of the American people is the 
embodiment of a great Lie; and if they were 
not as Sself-stultified as they are devoid of 
honesty, they would cease fiom their high 
sounding professions of love to liberty which 
deceives no one but themselves, if, indeed, 
they are so destitute of common sense as to 
believe the falsehood they have framed,— 
We can hear, with some degree of compla- 
cency, of Italian Bonditti saying their Ave 
Marys and Pater Nosters, but the wicked 
absurdity of the American people in pretend- 
ing that they love Liberty while they are 
fighting for Slavery, is one of the most dis- 
gusting exhibitions of national hypocrisy 
the world ever saw, and is of itself almost 
suflicient to conclusively demonstrate the 
doctrine of total depravity. 

Where js this nation? 

The soldiers of the American army—tbe 
nation’s agents and willing tools—have de- 
generated from the comparatively h norable 
calling of men-killers, into mere butchers of 
Mexicans and violators of female virtue, to 
say nothing about their more petty crimes, 


language, “as traitors to the cause of human | aided Protestant dissenters as well as Catho- | whieh many an inmate of our penitentiaries 


: fe 4 vs | dies, by supporting efficiently the repeal of 
pores vee wai thos PRI the ‘i “a Act, the cena of the Vestry Cess, | 
ciples which TI have cherished throughout my | and the reduction of the ‘Tithe Charge. by 25 
political life, and blasphemers of that great. per cent, all over Ireland. He succeeded in 
and sacred name which they pretend to recog- es a one [news 

A ‘ * founicl corporations, tor ab rom the 
nize. * * ®* In reprobation of that dis- State to staat Catholies in Catholic col- 
graceful conduct, my humble voice has been jeges, and for « better political administration 





heard across the wide waters of the Atlantic, of affairs, and a more equal distribution of | 


like the thunder-storm in its strength, it has Power and patronage.” : 

careered against the breeze, armed with the! His great intellectual strength, his soul- 
lightning of Christian truth. * * * # stirring eloquence, his biting sarcasm, his 
I will continue to hurl my taunts across the deep pathos, his native drollery, his generous 
Atlantic. They will ascend the Mississippi, heart, and his bland and winning manners 


slaves have been encournged to take up arms | 


they will descend the Missouri, and be heard 
along the banks of the Ohio and Monongehe- 
la, till the black man shall leap delighted to 
express his gratitude to those who have ef- 
fected his emancipation.” 

Terrible as the lightning from Heaven were 
the words of the Irish Liberator to the tyrants 
of America. They regarded his conduct as 
a national as well as a personal insult; and 
though unwilling to forsake the sin which 




















idea of the spirit of the anti-slavery move- 


was making them a stench in the nostrils of . 
the liberals of the old world, they dreaded to 


made him the favorite of the people, and the 


dread of their oppressors. The result of his 


would have too much self-respeet to stoop 
to. Our neighbors, the Mexicans, dared to 
defend their rights, dared to fight for their 
country, their homes, and their religion.— 
The U. S. Government, bent on their de- 
stroction, and boiling over with false patri- 
otism, gathered up the scum of the comuu- 
| nity, which this national agitation had sent 
to the top, and poured the vile stuff upon the 
hills and plains of Mexico. The people of 
this land d J the Mexi as igno- 
rant, half-civilized Papists, and told of the 
splendid church decorations and valuable 
church property, which would be legitimate 





labors has done much to demonstrate to the articles of plunder for the patriot crusaders 
world the potency, as well as the policy of of North America. They thrust a Bible into 


_ peaceful revolution. Quick and ardent as is each soldier's knapsack, and then called them 


the temperament of the Irish people, kindling Missionaries! and doubtless they were mis- 
like tinder when a spark is communicated, , sionaries, able and zealous missionaries, do- 
the power of O*Connel! was sufficient to re- , ing the Devil's work with their salt-petre and 
ptess every outbreak, and make them, if not brimstone, and building up the kingdom of 
patient, at least willing to endure. When | his Satanic Majesty uader the direction of 
Sir Robert Peel's government made an at- | Gexenat Tavion, Chief Missionary! And 
tempt to degrade and punish him for simply | this, be it remembered, is all done that sla- 


* Rough and Ready,” and show their intense 
admiration of his deeds of wondrous villany 
by burning pounds of powder and scores of 
tillow candles. 





And now, afier having fought for slavery 
like demons, after acting so meanly that Sa- 
tan himself is ashamed of them, the leaders 
and rulers of the people put ona long and 
sanctimonious face, and say, * Brethren, let 
us thank the Lord we are not as other men 
are, that we are true lovers of liberty and 
haters of oppression; and let us manifest our 
gratitude to him for all his blessings, by 
celebrating, in the usual manner, the glori- 
ous 4th of July.”” 

A Mis‘ake. 

The Editor of the Cincinnati Herald, in an 
article proposing a union of all the opponents 
of slavery, says: 

“Even among the Garrisonians, we use 
this name for the want of a better, but with- 
out the least intended disrespeet—there are 
many who wish to carry their principles to 
the ballot box, and we think these are right 
so far. If disunion be the true cure for Sla- 
very, let the Disunionists nominate and sup- 
port men for office under their State Govern- 
ment, who will take measures to accomplish 
the desired result, Such a demonstration 
would be infinitely more potent than a cart- 
load of resolutions.” 

This isa great mistake, and the editor's 
misapprehension is probably owing to the 
fict that a suggestion was made a year or 
two since—which, by the way, met with but 
little favor—for Disunionists to east a ballot, 
not for some one to take office under the Con- 
stitution, but for its destruction. This pro- 
posal was made, simply that it might be 
shown at the ballot box how many of those 
whoi the State counted as legal voters were 
opposed to taking any part or Jot in the Na- 
tional or State governments, so long as they 
remained in alliance with the slave power 
and pledged to its support. 

If the editor had made himself better ac- 
quainted with the principles of the Disunion- 
ists, he would have understood that the very 
nature of those principles forms a barrier 
against the political action through State or 
National government of those who adopt 
them. 

Another mistake is in the supposition that 
Disunion has been adopted, primarily, if not 
solely, as “the true cure for slavery.” ‘That 
it is such, no one who has examined the sub- 
ject can reasonablydoubt; but if withdraw- 
al from the American Union did not in the 
least accelerate the slave's deliverance, yet 
Disunionists regard it as a step none the less 
necessary, for it is imperative upon them that 
they cease to be slaveholders, and this they 
believe cannot be done without repadiating a 
Constitution and a Union of which chattel- 
ism is the corner stone, 

There are those who advocate Disunion, 
simply as a remedy, who see nothing objec- 
tionable in the character of the National Con- 
stitution, or if they do, nothing whieh they 
may not for the sake of expediency, promise 
to support. These might accept of the Her- 
ald’s invitation to embark in the political 
eraft, and be consistent ; bat not so with the 
Gurrisonian Disunionists, who, in order to 
wash their hands in innocency have disfran- 
chised themselves, and in political conside- 
ration are willing to be ranked with the en- 
slaved of our land, waiting in faith and in 
hope the arrival of that better day when a re- 
generated public sentiment shall restore them, 
and those for whose deliverance they toil to 
a common citizenship. 





Licnt tn A DARK pLAce.—Connecticut is 
beginning to move. ‘There is a rattling 
among the dry bones of her State Legisla- 
tors. The Senate, by a vote of 17 to 3, and 
the House, by 149 to 50, have decided to re- 
fer to the people—those of them we mean 
who have a vote—the question whether the 
word white shall be stricken out from the 
State Constitution, It is but a few years 
ago, that Connecticut imprisoned an estima- 
bie woman—Prudeace Crandall—for no oth- 
er crime than admitting to her school colored 
girls who were not residents of that State.— 
Surely, a great change must have taken place 
in public sentiment since then. Evidences 
are multiplying in ail directions, East, West, 
North and South of the better day coming. 


<> The report of an important trial of a 
mistress for the murder of her slave will be 
found on our first page. It is not often that 

laveholders will d d to be held to 
judicial account for such a peceadillo as the 
killing of a slave; they consider it too trifling 
an affair to treat in so serious a manner. And 
when they do consent to be tried, it is very 
rarely they are found guilty; and when so 
adjudged by the Court and sentenced to pun- 
ishment, they generally manage to escape its 
infliction. 

The life of the slave has really no legal 
protection ir. the South, however much some 
of the laws may seem to have been framed 
| with this in view. 
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To Correspondents. 

B. W. R. will see that we have token the 
liberty of altering bis manuscript somewhat 
in form of expression, though we believe not 
in sentiment. 

B. B. D. is informed that we have given 
due consideration to the suggestions and 
statements contained in his second commu-, 
nication, but find nothing therein to induce | 
us to change the opinion we expressed in our 
last, of the article he sent us for publication, | 
We repeat what we then said—"If B. B. D. | 
will write an article of reasonable length Sor | 
the Bugle, we will, of course give it place.” 


We think any reasonable man should be sat- | of danger. In the vulgar, we are a coward, bly by which the favorite measure of the 
| destitute of the benevolent, noble, and holy | prince was adopted. 


isfied with such an offer, and if B. B. D. 
cannot say all he wants to in one article of a 
reasonable length, no one better knows than | 
himself that he might write a series. If his 
object is again to present his Free Produce 
views to the readers of the Bugle—he having | 
dune it once in a discussion which he contin- | 
ued so long as he saw proper—we again re- 
peat he is free to do it; but if his design is, 
sunply to insist upon the insertion of an arti- 
cle which we think unsuitable for reasons be- 
fore stated, we shall give him neither aid nor 
comfort. 

We would say to our correspondents and 
all others, that so long as we are editors of 
this paper we shall exercise the right to make 
such selections for it as we think will best 
promote the anti-slavery cause; shall receive 
reports of meetings and of speeches, and if 
we deem them suitable insert them whether 
long or short; and while admitting the right 
of all parties in the anti-slavery reform to be 
heard through our columns, shal! claim the 
right as editors to adopt such general rules 
in regard to communications as we tay think 
best calculated to do justice to all; always 
being careful however, to give to those who 
differ from us, an opportunity to occupy as 
much (cr more space) as we claim for our 
friends and ourselves. 

These are all matters that must be left to 
the decision of some one; and unti! the Pub- 
lishing Committee shal] decide that some 
other person or persons have a better right to 
exercise this di 'y power, the editors 
will continue to do it. 





New Paprr.—We have received No. 1 of 
a new Liberty paper, published semi-monthly 
in Philadelphia at 75 cents a year. It is a 
medium sheet, sleganily printed, and to all 
appearances well edijed. We have always 
looked upon Eastern Pennsyivania as the 
worst Anti-Slavery ground in the United 
States, or at least in any of the Free States; 
and if this little semi-newspaper cannot be 
sustained, we shall go nigh to believe it given 
over to hardness of heart. 

Not so fast, neighbor. You have jumped 
to a conclusion which the facts of the case 
will not warrant. We are well acquainted 
with Eastern Pennsylvania, and know it to 
be excellent Anti-Slavery ground. Perhaps 
the Herald is not aware éhat that section of 
country has sustained a good Anti-Slavery 
paper ever since 1837; and from the very | 
commencement of the agitation, from the time 
the Am. A. S, Society was formed in Phila-| 
delphia in 1831, up to the present, has been 
doing a good work for Humanity. Itis true, 
Eastern Pennsylvania is wretched Liber!y par- 
ty ground, but when did such fact Lecome | 
evidence of hardness of heart? 





Bovis. 
We have now a fresh supply of the *Anti- | 
Slavery Alphabet,” which every one should | 
procure who has a child he would train up 
in the way it should go; also **Voices of the | 
True Hearted,” an admirable collection of 
prose and poetry, of a reformatory character, 
carefully selected from the productions of the 
best writers; also Burleigh’s Death Penal- 
ty.” 





Poutica, Nomixation.—The Goodellites 
—or by whatever name those seceders from 
Liberty party who adopt Win. Goodeli’s 
views are known—at their late Convention 
in Macedon, N. Y., nominated Gerrit Smith. 
and Elihu Burritt as their candidates for the 


Berrer vate tTHan Never.—The propri- 
etors of Pennsylvania Hall have at last been 
paid by Philadelphia co.. ®27,942,77 as com- 
pensation for that building, which in 1837 
the authorities permitted a mob to burn.— , 
These were expensive fire-works for the 
county. 





A New Parer.—We have received the Ist 
No. of “ The Homestead,” a weekly journal 
issued in this place, and devoted to the cause 
of National Reform—techaically so called. 
It is edited by J. D. Cope, and comes at 
$1,50 per year. The number before us ap- 
pears to be filled with interesting matter—it 
is decidedly a good commencement. 

The following is extracted from an article | 
on * Capital Punishment—War—Slavery.” 


“ We never were ambitions to die early— 
to have our spirit flit off and leave us in the 
prime of life and best of health. To die 
younes at home of corsuming sickness, seems 

gh. but pared to the hangman's 

tender mercies, or the soldivr’s bloody bayo- 
net, it’s a paradise. ‘To have the hangman 
tap us on the shoulder, and kindly tell us, 
“brother, the world is tired of you, and I'm 
appointed to set your spirit at liberty, at. two 
precisely. Therefore, get ready, brother, 
our time is short; at two, remember, I will 
Break your neck. The Court awards it— 
the rope is swinging in its place—your coun- 
trymen are here to witness the performance 
—s0, at two, remember, I will call and kill 
you.” As we would not ourself be hung, 
ueither would we hang another. It’s bad 
enough for our misdeeds (which, by the way, 





{are not all our own, this world of sin having | shortly to see the day of liberty dawn for so 


made us wicked.) to be erowded into prison, | many thousands of men who still furnish the 
and eat, aud sleep, and work, and think at | odious spretecle of slavery in the bosom of a 
the bidding of a master—to have the * jail | Christian apd civiliged waiont” 
bird” mark branded on our good name for) |, PDI genase 9 : Ps 
life, and all the world point at us, “the ence | Ema €: pation of BLusemian Slaves. 
imprisened outlaw.” The Homestead, then, | 
as it would not suffer the severest penalty ofa 
barbarous law, will not compel another to 
cease to live until Nature calls. 

“For fightings of all kinds, whether at the 
simple knock-dowa, or on the baule field, we 


Here is a reeord worth recording-a prince- 
ly act worthy of being written tn letters of 
gold. ‘The Genera! Assembly of Wallachia, 
| adopted on the 22d of March, a salutary and 
| important law in virtue of which 14,000 fami- 
" | ties and 60,000 Bohemian slaves belonging to 
have a perfect horror, Indeed we opeuly | the state, the clergy, and to all the pubiic 
confess we never courted the dunur of a Sol- | establishments, have been emancipated. 
dier’s death, We always had a strong pre- | ‘Pyis great act of philanthropy originated 


sentiment that our heels would assuine their) with the truly magnanimous prince Bibeseo, | 


right to govern, and whether we would OF | the Ayspodar of Wallachia, and mueb honor 
no, would carry us speedily beyond the reach | j, also due to the General Provincial Assem- 


























feelings that fill a soldier’s breast. ‘To die | 
in the prime of life—in health’s fullest vigor | 
—to die, because a brother man his stuck a | 
bayonet twixt oor ribs, or bored us through 

with leaden bullets—to rot above ground 
blackened by a summer's sun—the red-eyed | 
vultures gouging out our eyes, and hungry | 
wolves disputing for our liver. No—no-~ | 
we can’t stand all that; nor will we choose 
to be a soldier. nor can we ask another to 
fight for us. Better far let others live, and 
do to them as we would have them do to us. 

“The oppressor only can bold slaves, an 
for them we have no greater sympathy than | 
for oppressors of other casts. To uninake 
mento rob them of themselves, and make 
them merchandize, is the business of slave- 
holders; and this is but the sum of all those 
wrongs thatthe Homestead will oppose. Man 
can't be worse—ean’t be erushed farther 
down than the slave; and judging by what 
we would have others do for us, we cannot 
make a slave. We would not be a slave our- 
self, and have our wile and little one the chal- 
tles of another, No—God forbid! And as 
we would ourself be free, and enjoy the bles- 
sings of a home and family, so would we 
have all others. 

“We would not willingly be hang, or 
murdered on the battle field—or be a siive: | 
Nor would we hang a brother—kill bim ia 
war—ort own a slave.” 





Santa Fe. 


Among all the inconsistencies which have 
appeared on the part of the Administration in 
regard to the boundary of Texas, and the war, 
none are toore glaring than its course respect- 
ing Santa Fe. Lt will be remembered by all, 
that the President claimed the Rio Grande, 
“from its mouth to its source,”’ as the west- 
ern boundary of Teras. Ue never claimed) 
that the U. States were entitled to any terri- 
tory except such as was embriced in Texas, 
It will be remembered farther, that prior to | 
the commencement of the war, ‘Texas had 
formed a State Constitution, and been ad- 
itied as @ Slate into the Union. 

But notwithstanding ail this, the Presi- 
dent, afier conquering Santa Fe, has set up a 
civil government. there 5 so that, if it be true 
that the Rio Grande is the trae boundary of 
‘Texas, then Santa Fe is in T'ecas, agd there 
are fwo civil governments there—one the 
yovernment of the Staie of ‘Texas, and the 
other the eivil government set up by the 
President. 

Now, if any portion of the people within 
a State rebel against the government, it is 
the duty of the President of the U. States, 
acting under the Constitution, to put down 
that rebellion. And in order to preserve 
peace, he may, if necessary, proclaim martial | 
Ge but be has no right to set up a civil go- | 
vernment within a State government. It} 
would be a palpable usurpation of power.— | 
No one would owe any oblizations to it— 
Aud yet this is the very thing the President | 
has done within what he Aimseyf claims lo be 
the State of Texas! . 

We see that there have been several trials 
of Mevieans, and exccu//ons tov, for viojation | 
of the laws of this usurped goverament.— 
This amounts to cold-blooded marder. We | 
see one Moecicaa has been tied for freaswa, | 
and executed! Treason! As if a Mexican | 
owes allegiance to this goverument, and could | 
commit treason against it, ‘bere is some- | 
thing inexpressibly horrible in our treatment | 

















After a lengthy debate 
in which the most noble sentiments were ex- 
pressed in favor of the emancipation of the | 
lower clases, the head of the church, notwith- | 
standing the opposition which the law en-! 





killing off its inhabitants atan unprece- 
nted rate! 
Such is human nature—and such are the 


ed an eloquent discourse to the assembled | 
grandees to induce thei to follow his exam- 
ple. ‘Phe only remains of slavery in Wal- 
lachia are about 48,000 individuals, who are 
private property. Prince Bibesco, the day 
following these proceedings gave his formal 
sanction tothe project of law, and addressed 
a rescript to the General Assembly expressing 
his satisfaction at the result. He thanked | § 
also the heed of the church and the members 

ofthe assembly for having passed a law, 

which, as he said, the spirit of the age and | 
the progress of civiliz:tion had so long de- | 
manded. This day,” concluded the Prinee, | 
will constitute an epoch in the annals of | 
Wallachia.”"—Exchange paper. 


From the Blue Hen's Chicken, ( Del.) 
THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
“By a list of appointments made by the 


President since the adjournment of Congress, | t@ continue my journey in the morning. 1 
it appears that forty-one Captains are froma | gention this not merely to commemorate the 
the slave States, to fifleen from the ftee 3) kindness of An individual to a stranger if not 
twenty-three first-lientenants from slave states | ay enemy. It is nota solitary instance.— 
to eight from the free; fifty-seven second | Wherever | have met the Mexicans they 
lieutenants from slave states, to thirty-tWO| have appeared p ble, well-di ae 
from the free. polite—in the last quality, even the lowest of 
We clip the above from the Westchester them far surpass our own people. With but 
tegister and Examiner, and we commend it} litle eringing servility, they show a polisti 
to the consideration of the freemen of the) of manner which is sadly wanting aniong our | 
North and the Blue [en's Chickens of Del- | rough Anglo-Saxon race in the same and | 
aware. ‘The population of the free States is | higher ranks of life. | 
much greater than that of the slave States, : $$$ i 
and yet the appointinents are nearly three to ng oo of Slavers.—On the V7th of March 

one from the slavo States. the British steamer of war, Penelope, off the 
Are the people of the slave States all office- | Coast of Africa, captured a slaver called the 
seekers. or is the government partial to slave- | Flying Fish, no slaves on board, and Janded 
ry? Where is the man with a patriovic heart | her crew at Kabenda. On the 30th of the 
in his bosom who will not go for liberty— | same month, she captured the schooner Fe- 
for the Wilmot proviso—to prevent the ex. | licidada, with 312 staves on board, mosily 
tension of the curse and blight of slavery | Women and children, 17 memin irons, a sick 
Let every Delawarean who loves liberty give | and miserable looking mass, On the Ath of 
raise to Hon. John M, Clayton and Hon. | April, about 1 P.M. she fell in with anoth- 
ohn W. Houston for voting against the ex- | ¢f vessel, and came up with her at suuset, 
tension of this direful curse. We will not| @fter a bard chase, she having thrown every 
disturb domestic institutions, but we go a-| thing overboard. She was the Joanita, nam- 
ed after her captain ; she was from Rio, emp- 


vibune. 





















| Fespondent 
ho s 8 to be connected with the any, 


Ac oe 






gett! near th - 

siunal,”? at which we passed the 
and where many of the people remains 
a good house, apparently deserted, 1 
quarters in it, The occupant, 
] to be the padre, came in towards 
‘and on my inguiring if it were his 
T had taken, he ws *y de usted 
—“and yours also.” e fatigue 
ney having brought on a partial re- 
my illness, the good man insisted on 

ing to procure some simple remcdies, 
ring them with his own hands— 
_me to remain until quite strong, and 
d much troubled at my feeling obliged 














attended by 
‘design giving exhibitions in music, deela- 
mation, &e., at the fullowing named times the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
and places, 


knowledgement ofsubseription money for the | 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- | 
*| countered on the part of ihe clergy, address-| Jessons we now teach our children.—Jlidan | ced Opposite the subscribers name, but also , 
(the number cf the paper to which he has. 
Depoarmenr ve rue Mexican:.—A cor-| paid, and which will bo found in the outside | 
‘ of the Boston Daily Advertiser. | column of 


figures. 
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the principal Hiram S. Gilmore, 


Monday & Tuesday, July Sth & 6th, Xe- 


nia; 


' 
Wednesday, 71h, London; \ 
Thursday & Friday, Sth & 9h, Columbus; , 
Saturday, LO:h, Patterson's meeting. house; | 
Mon. & ‘Tues., 12th & 13th, Mt. Vernon; j 
Wednesday, 
‘Thursday, 

Friday & Saturday, 16th & 17th, Oberlin: | 
Mon. & J'ues,, 1th & Oth, Blyrias 

Wed. & Thurs. 2ist & 22d Cieveland; | 
Vriday & Sat, 23d & 2d, Painesville; 
Mondays 26th, Ashiabula; { 
‘Tuesday, 27th, Jefferson; { 
Wednesday, 28th, Anstinburgh ; | 
Thursday. 29:h, Chardon; j 
Friday & Sat., 30th & 31st, Chagrin Falls; 
Mon. & Pues., Aug. 2d & 3d, Ravenna; 
Wed. & Thursday, ath & Sth, Akron; 
Priday & Sat, 6th & 7th, Massiilon; 
Monday, 6 ‘Tuesday, 9th & LUth, Wooster; 
Wednésday, 
Thursday, 12th, Newark; 

Friday & Sat., 13th & Mdth, Laneaster; 
Mon. & Tues., 16th & 17th, Cireleviile; 
Wednesday, 18th, Bioomingsburgh 5 
Thursday, 19th, Wilutngion; 

Friday, 20th, Yankee ‘Town. 
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WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. | 


It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the 
cause of e:nancipation, at the time aud place 








oa ES CE ve ntl OM arr ae 2 OTR ne 
* Worrid Crime.” | Jos. Hickman, Marlboro, 3,00-104 Grand ‘Temperance Rall 
0 Husband Murdered by his Wifes” | Jaeeb Johnson, M shoning, 1,00—92 
fleet 4 se 5 ., , Hoeh McLean, Mt. Union, 1,50-104 ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
_ Such is the star ling caption of an article Asa Berton, Mehouiog 1,50-142 . 
giving the particulars of the death of a many) Sin), Morris, East Bethlehem 150-144 | .. The New Garden ‘Total Abstenenee Sos 
Which Is now geting the rounds of the papers. k. Wiel araliads, Marlboro P 150-100 | clely intends celebrating the Birth Day of 
“A husbend murdered by his wite!"— +p Wickersham j do . iso |:got National Independence, by holding atwo 
Monstrous woman! She should be hunted Tas.” Cowaek “Mt Jacke 35-191 days Mass Mecting on the Public Square in 
‘down by the police, with guns, bowie-koives, |G pocty. Canfield 3 e 00-113 New Garden, under a spacious Arbor, ereet- 
hounds, and all other aneans! She killed a! yy. “ite ape Woodstock. . 9 00—2 ed especially for the occasions Commencing 
gman! | David Bates, Uatenriite * Yooung | 22 Saturday the Sd., July at 21 o'eloek, A. 
“ Glorious Victory.” Faron, Coitswill 00-161 | St... The following geatiemen. hone boop 
; OTY. | Juo. MeFarlan, Coitsville, 1,00-191 bed. and it ted will b 
» 500 Mexicans Kidd , » {Dr J. Manly, Short Creek Sopat hs | Tete Ane Ot 9. oRpenTES, Pt DOREY 
ericans Killed and Wounded ! og y.8 -teek, : poate Pi 
as th dew tor tlhe teenie of tie! N. Ball, Mahoning, 1,50-101 Mr, Williams, Pittsburgh. 
Seen ne ne ne OF an auc’? 8) David Miller, jr. New Garden 50-94 Rev. J. B. Groham, 
panying the one above spoken of, in its | Peter Smock, Bucks P. O., ' 1,00-137 Rev. Isaae Erret, a2 
may thrungh the press of the land | O11. Buckingham, Parkman 150-104 Dir. Geo, MeConk, Mew Mishap, 
SFive bnodred Mexieans are killed and | 7 ne a . ' j v 
ht thet } James Doud, Bertin 1.50-140 Dr. Leonard Hanna, 
Pounded!” Sing psalins, fire guns, shout, | Ty ecah Maite.” We ’ ae atpe : 
luminate your buildings and streets, and in| > By Say ’ i! Rev. Ji Ps Connelly; Guilford; 
ery possible manner eelebrate the event!) *No Sach name on our books for Marlboro. | Jaevb Heaten, 
ar army has invaded a sister Republic, and (cm Please take notice, that in the ac-| Daniel McCurdy, 


S. Wadsworth, 
Lsatte T'rescott, 
end others, 


Turn out, Friends of Temperance of Co- 
lumbiana and adjoining counties, and spend 
this day in the glorious cause of Tempe 
tance. Ly order of the Ex, Committee. _ 

j 


Salem; 










(2r'THE SUBSCRIBERS ta 
portuuity of informing their fri 
pubtie generally that they have commenced 







warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
thems will receive prompt atteation, Upoa 


the reception of such, they will give liberal , 


acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cinciniuti. 
HIRAM 8. GFLMORB, 
ROBERT PORTER, 


AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Ciacionatiy May 4, 1847. 
CIIEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public geuerally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
] OOT'S and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Dregs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap ‘a8 the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale a 
TRESC 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. ’ 








1 
s and the 


gainst the extension of the blight of slavery 
as we would against the extension of the cho- 


ty, bound to the coast, fitted forshives, a fast 





Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 


of the next Anniversary of the Western An- 
ti-Slavery Sooicty; ond the object of this | 


sailer, which they think no saiftay vessel 


lera or plague. The former is much the 
would ever have captured. 


worst, because the more lasting evil. 


Important Arvest. —Our readers will have 
noticed in statements respecting the slave- 
trade on the coast of Africa, mention of the 
name of one Capt. Canot as proprietor of a 
very extensive slaving establishment there. 
We learn that this Captain Canor, who ar- 
rived in this city buta few days ago, was 
yesterday arrested by officer Smith, one of 
the U.S. Marshall’s deputies, on a charge of 
having violated the laws of the United States 


Backsliding.—The National Era, speaking 
of the probability of miny papers which have 
been strong anti-slavery, falling into the cur- 
reat and finally supporting Gen. Taylor, re- 
marks of the Trae Democrat as follows: — 

“There is one paper which, we predict, 
will not fall into the general current—we 
mean the Zvue Demveral, a daily Whig pa- 
per published at Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The edi- 
tor has committed timself too far to draw 











relative to the slave trade, by having, in De- 
cember last, fitied out in this port a vessel to 
be engaged in the slave trade, in which he 
himself went as passenger to the coast of 
Afriea.— NM. ¥. Courier. 


MARRIED, 
On the 24th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, 


Jenu 1D. Raicey, of Eikrun township, to | 
Esraea, daughter of Stacy Huntof this place. | 
- - . ! 


back, even though he might wish to do so. 
Bat he has betrayed no such desire. He 
gives no uncertain sound on this question.— 
He does not suspend his future course upon 
any contingencies, nor talk of a ** necessity ” 
being created for supporting General ‘Taylor, 
as dees the Zribune. “ Buts’? and * ifs” 
ire disearded, and he resolutely strikes his 
stand—no taore voting for slavery, its sup- 
porters, or apologists,” 





a | 





The editor is right. We have washed our 
hands of slavery, an! will never stam them. 
Our eyes are not to be blinded by the dazzle 


: ae = i 
Receipis. 
| Newton Wolcott, Farmington, 








Circular is to invite all, to assist in prepare , 


ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 
pression—who desire that our country shall 


be redeemed tyom the rule of tyrints—who | 


wish to break the yoke of the captive, aud to 


repel the aggressions which slavery is mas | 
Whether the | 


king upon our own righis. 
contributions shall be worthy of the cause— 
worthy the high professions of those who 
stand forth as the friends of liberty, may 
greatly depend, reader, upon your efforts. 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- 
ance or your penury ? are you willing to stim- 
ulate others to good works, and unite with 
them to biing your neighborhood ollering, 


and lay itupou the altar of humanity? dy 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you | 


willing to consecrate a portion of what you de 
possess to this cause? Letthe farmer and his 
wile bring grain and wool, brooms and bask 
ets, cloth and other manufactured ariicles— 
let the dairymeaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his four—let the 
hater and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 
present such needful things as their several 
handierafis can turnish—let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 
who are skillful with the needle bring such 


i useful and fauey articles as their ingenuity 
may devise. 
‘The proceeds of this Fair will be appro- ; 
priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery | 


movement in the West, either by placing 


them at the disposal of the Western Anu- | 


Siavery Socieiy or applying them by diree- 
tion of the donors to some branch of this re. 


| form in harmony with the views of that So- 


Ciety. 


Jones, among which are 
j The Forlorn He pa. . 
Burleiglt’s Death Penalty. 
i Veives of the True Hearted, 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Nartutive of Douglasas 
The Lilerty Caps 
} Brotherhood of Thieves, 
| —-Slaveholder's Religion, 

Christian Non-Resistances 
} Disunionist, &e. 
| N. B. Most of the above works’enn be 
procured of Betsey Ms Cowles, Austinburg. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 
Has recently received considerable additions 
to its Sticck ef Botks and Stotionary from 
New York and Philodeiphia, and now offers 
to its * friends, and the public generally,” as 
cheap and weill-selected alot as can be found 
any where in the county, to say the least.— 
‘The subscribers have token especial pains to 
ascertain where the best Publications of the 
day were to be had, as well as the stand 
LITERARY & SCILNTILIC WORKS, 
and now have the pleasure of seying that they 
, have secured an excellent variety of the best 
and most popular. Also, a full assortment of 
ECLECTIC SCIIOOL BOOKS, 
lately from Cincinnati. 
All orders for Books, singly or by the loty 
| cheerfully and promptly attended to. 
| GALBREATH & HOLMES, 


| Salem, June 4, 1847. 








‘The cause for which we ask yon to labor; 
is one which is fraught with the deepest in- | 
terest to millions of our race—it ineets with | 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 





Sovereign himerlf, may we not at last hope 





of these Mexicans. ‘The laws of nations and | of military glory, to the couse of trath and | W. C. Griffith, do naboae 
justice are set at perfect defiance, We take | freedom. Whether Gen, ‘Taylor comes up | Jus. H. Collins, do 1,00--86 
jaciy, establish a civil government, and if jas the people's candidate, that is, the s/ace- | Andrew Belden, do 75-101 
they undertake to regain it, we hang them | holders’ or comes forth as the nominee evea | Bilen Jackson, Painesville, 1,75-=112 | 
for treasou! Woat would we have said in! of a National Whig Convention, if such an | Artemis French, do 1,00—64 | 
the days of the Revolution, if, when the | one can be so lost to principle as to nominate | Isaac Stanton, do 1,11-—-96 
British had overrun Georgia and South Caro | bien, it will make no difference with us.— | A. H. Wilinot, do 1,50-113 
lina, they had hung as traitors ny mia | We shall keep on the even tenor of our way, | W. H. Sikes, do 1,00—05 
who attempted to retike them? Would they and keep our eyes fixed upon the mark of the | A. E. Robinson, Kirtland, 37—62 
not have been pronounced murderers? And | high calling of Liberty, Justice and the Con- | 8S. C. Holmes, do 1,50-102 | 
would we not have retaliated } “ stitution Z'rue Demucrat. ! A. B. Sanborn, do 15<<98 
The record of this Mexican war will be a) ee ae meee ‘ g R. P. Harm 50-124 | 
black page tn the history of this country.— | More Cavenry.—A fresh story i going | M, eer 7 santos 
Truc Democrat. the rounds, of savage murders in Mexico, by | Ojivor Harper, Windsor. 50—13 
pase Americans, from which a common savage | Jonas Brooks . ie : 50-— 13 
Emancrparina Suaves ny Tuousanps.— | would turn pale with horror—a hundred pris- Timoth Sidastetn do 2,00—117 
A number of the Demveratic Pacihque receive | onets shut up in a house and murdered in de- Ralph Fenton. Harisgrove 3,00-104 
| ed by the Cambria, contains a highly inter- | il as they attempted to eS ‘ape, except five Philander Grant, a ’ 3.00-104 
| esting letter from its correspondeat at St. Pe- | or six who discovered themselves to be fe- Osman Beals, Welshfield 1,50-104 
tersburgh, dated 13th of Mey, from which it miles to save their lives! The letter-writer Phideles Pool do ! 2,00—64 
appears that the work of abolishing slavery | 4ppears to elaim credit for laboring a winle Jos. Nash, < do 1, 
in Russia has just taken a vast step, thanks day and grealy fatiguing himself in killing Remanso Pool do 1,50-112 
to the generosity, as noble as it was unex- Mexicansand burning bouses! Te says they Lev ‘ de 1,50-112 
pected, of M. Ruminn, one of the principal | put all the weak and infirm, who could not Jos. Haskill, Chardon "20~61 
ptoprietors of that country. escape, into one house (to starve and die.) | Sumi, Dutton, South Thompson. 1,00-105 
Yielding to the impulse of a noble heart, | Which they left standing and burnt all the rest Lyman Allen do ! 50—A8 
this wealily individual has suddenly gramted | for many miles! , Hiram Tocker do 75-101 
complete enfranchisement to eight thousand Dreadful will be the retribution, when the Poihii Gariet, Meatviile 1.50-124 
serfs of both sexes, whe Lelonged to him in | avenger of blood shall pass over this land.— Chas. saan : do , 1.50=124 
the Governments of Nijui and Riazan, and | Vain then will be our boast of power and Sdlesen Hart, do 1.50-124 
what is more admirable in his conduct is that | Wealth and noiabers, as the poor Indian long Jno. B. Matthews, do "35-101 
completing his work of charity, he has aban- | Since found bis boast, thet they were * too Freacts W. Hazen, Fowler's Mille, 68—72 
doued W this population, restored to liberty | “ny for God to kill." —Haverhill Gazelle. Alonzo Randall, ’ de " 50-107 
by him, fora trifling reat. the enjoyment of iene ih Sleeciatll , *50—=6 
wf domains over which they are ‘difused,— aay Coens cow ae Pe Hy Sen, : yo = — 
baba *~ | learn from Col. John Fisk that a melancholy | Henry Smith, do 1,75-115 
This double ceed of charity has, moreover, d 4 ot Niaware Pelt s B. A; Parker, do 15—80 
been accomplished with the simplicity which nan i es lad Pn ee . om : lone Alex. Miller, do 1,00-162 
still farther enhances its merit. rd oe. ea ia teak > ; d 150-124 
. Murphy, aged about 13 years, in the employ | Marvin Kuney, m . > 
** On the departure of M. Ruminn from the | of Judge Porter, in crossing to Chippewa in | Ira M. Gates, do 1,50-124 
domains which he had just so generously ce- | 4 canoe, was drawn into the rapids on the | Hiram Fowler, do 1,50-124 
ded, all the liberated serts, with the excep-| Canada side, and into the * Great Horse | Jeremiah Coe, do 1,50-107 
tion of the sick, rushed in a mass to aecom- | Shoe Fall.” When he was first discovered, | Jno. C. Bell, Russell, 1,50-105 
pany him whom they lately called their mas- | he was beyond the reach of all earthly as- | Horaee Hopkins, do 96-87 
ter, but whom they now called their father, | sistance ; and, although the little fellow did | Jas. M. Smith, do 956—87 
even beyond the territory in which his do- | ai) that courage and strength could do, hold- | Betsey Briggs, do 75-100 
mains are situated, ing his slight canoe for nearly twenty min- re Sanderson, Chagrin Falls, 1,50-126 
_* When the hour of separation at length ar- | utes, almost stationary, and when tired na-| L. W. Root, Franklin Mills, 1,50=126 
rived, it was not to eight thousand persons | ture gave up contending longer, with the | N. Rector, Akron, 3,00-104 
merely that M. Ruminn had to address his | wind and current both against him, the little | Ann French do 1,00—34 
thanks and adieus, but to twenty thousand | fellow planged overboard and with the eour- | A. Hinsdale, Wadsworth, 15—97 
persons, belonging to the population of other | age and nee of aman, for some time | H. ©. Merriman, do 25—80 
villages, who all aroused by the echo of this | breasted the current. Bot, alas! too late; | Jno. Bowman, Bath, 1,50-134 
great deed of hamanity, had come to crowd | though within one hundred yards of the| Isaac Miller, do 1,50-111 
around the generous liberator. shore, he was in the embrace of the rushing | J. B. Lambert, do 1,50-134 
“ If we join this new fact to the efforts al- | Cataract, which never relenses its victims! | Jas. Walling, Brooklin, baetee 
ready m de for the abolition of bondage in| The broken fragments of his frail bark | R. J. Henry, Twinsborg, a 
Rossia. by the Prince Woronzoff, the Count | Were all that were found of the little mariner. | Maria Henry, do — 
Protasoff and M. Kologrivoff, and especially | A mother and three children mourn | Jas. Hall, wet, pr J. Wade- 50-1 
to the powerful encouragement given by the | ‘he loss of a son and brother, and many Wee — 
lament the fate of a nable aad ex-| Jno. Asbey, Marlboro, 





U50-149 


cellent boy.—-Rochester American. . Jao. Randolph, do 
— a _ —_- ~~ a s il 


favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
approved by the Father of the op d— 
We afiectionately invite you to share the torl 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the uname of man, robbed and outra- 
ged—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
of your better nature, and to prove by your 
netions that you appreciate the blessings of 
liberty and the sale-guards of virtue. 

Bersey M. Cow Austinburg, 

Lypia Inisu, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNeany, Greene, 

Mary Donatpson, do. 

Mavitpa S. Howent, Painesville, 

Susan Mansuaus, d 

Maria L. Giovines, Jefferson, 

Mercy Lioyo, Lioydsville, 

Many Ann Bronson, Medina, 

Puese Ans Cannon, Ravenna, 

Manrua J. Vitpen, do. 

Susanna E. Donatpson, New Richmond. 

Rouru Duevare, Gteen Plein, 

Exizasera Boron, Selma, 

Manta Warrmone, Andover, 

Reasecca S. Tuomas, Marlborough, 

Saran Bown, Pittsburgh, 

Sanan W. ‘Tavion, “ 

Many S. Dickinson, Chagrin Falls. 

Saneeta Brows, New Lyme. 

Euiza Cownes, Geneva, 

Zicrau Bannasy, Mt. Union, 

Haaciet N. Torrey, Parkman, 

Exvrzarern A. Sreoman, Randolph, 

Corpeuta Smarsey, do. 

Sience Ricumonn, Munson, 

Evizasera Burrerwortn, Hopkinsville, 

Ans Waren, Leesville, 

Mary Gnaiswotp, New Garden, 

Euiza Houmes, Columbiana, 

Lean Voctesone, do. 

Anna C. Futter, Brooklyn, 

Coane R. Cowres, Baffalo, N. Y., 

Mary Ann Ettswortp, Riohfield, 

Harner Poor, do 


Lavra Barnaby, Salem, 


J. Exvszaperu Jowes, do. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
\ AND DEALER IN. o. 
Piltshurgh Manufactured Articles, 
No. 141, Liberty Street, =” 
PITTSBURGH. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 
Have associated for the practice of medi-+ 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqailed value, 
in the treatment not only of ehronic butacate 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
In all acute diseases, when called ‘ 





and when attention is given by 

nurses, if fail to effect cures, will 

ask no fees. Residence east end of e 
January 1, 1847. 





LOOKING GLASSES. 


In connection with Jiardware and Druga, 
the eubseribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and smal! 
ing Glasses and Locking Glass plates. 

Old fraines refilled and glass cutting done 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mol, 1646: 


REMOVAL. 

Groroe Onn has removed from the honse 

of Ely. Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of : 
LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 

No. ine, Hed 3d st.. where ) 
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POETRY. . 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
Our Country. 
She boasts of her glory as Liberty’s station, 
And waves her broad banner of freedom ahove: 
Despises the voice of her sons’ lamentation, 
And chokes up the fountains of pity and love! 
Her pride is a phantom, while millions are 
weeping, 


Her glory a bubble, while gladness is slee- | 


ping, 
While over her borders destruction is swee- 
ping, 
And mourning and sadness are wafted above. 
We triumph no longer since Freedom is bligh- 
ted, 
Or boast of our country where man is oppress- 
ed; 
Since Christians with Satan’s black laws are 
united, 
To forge iron fetters—and bind the distress- 
ed; 
We'll weep with the weeping, and sigh with 
the sighing, 
We'll mourn with the mourner, and comfort 
the dying, 
We'll pray for the captive, in slavery lying, 
Nor until his redemption, from labor will rest. 


Till bindings, and brandings, and whippings 
are ended, 

Till Justice, and Mercy, awake at our call, 

Till man by his brother is loved and befrien- 
ded ; 

We'll urge on the conflict ’gainst slavery's 
thrall. 

And when with the free ones our land takes 
her station, 

With joy and with gladness, we'll own our 
loved nation ; 

And hail her with praises, and loud acclama- 


tion, 
And boast of her greatness when slavery shall 
fall. Euien. 


Wadsworth, 0. 


The Three Voices. 


What saith the Past to thee? Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 

Beauty hath died like the dream of asieep, 
Love is faint hearted ; 

Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal— 

Scare from our spirits God’s | ideal— 
So, as a funeral bell, slow and deep, 
So tolls the past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the present hour? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing ; 
So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 
Scorn not the smallness of daily endeaver; 
Let the great meaning enoble it ever; 
nded in vain; 


a not o’er efforts ex 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 
What doth the future say ? Hope? 
Turn thy face sunward? : 
Look where the light fringes the far rising 
slope— 

Day cometh onward. . 
Watch! Though so long be twilight de- 
laying, ; 

Let the first sunbeam arise on thee praying; 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side, 
Than armies of Satan against thee allied! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first edition of this little Address 
was issued by the “Social Band’ two years 
since, and the whole gratuitously distributed. 
A demand bein a — ian, A the 
generosity of a benevolent gentleman, (him- 
self infideneed by the arguments contained 
in these humble pages, to abandon his tobac- 
©o,) we present to the public a second edi- 
tion, hoping it will do some good. 

We are encouraged in this hope by know- 
ing that the little work has already accom- 
plished something, a considerable number of 
gate within our knowledge having 

influenced by reading it, to discard their 


ADDRESS 


FROM THR 
BACKWOODS GIRLS’ SOCIAL BAND 
FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
CONVENED NEAR MOUNTPLEASANT, JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, oHn10, 1845. 

To all Tubacco Eaters, Smokers, and 
Snuffers, to whom this may come, greeting. 
Weare not about to preach you a sermon, 
or to assume the reins of government, or 
any such unlawful thing, in the short and 
—_ address before you. Indeed and in 
trath, we do not i to offer advice in the 
spirit of “babbling woman,” but only to lay 
before you our humble sentiments, and leave 
them to be criticised and considered by your 
pees ae ge It is not wholly because 
our olfactory nerves have always been ene- 
mies to the tobacco weed, nor ‘ause our 
organs of order have always told us, that 
smoke and fire were out of place in a gentle- 
man’s mouth; nor yet because we have often 
good reason to regret that anti-cleanliness 
is so wedded to the tobacco trade, that we 
thus venture out of what might be deemed 
our appropriate sphere. But seriously; it is 
because we feel interested in the welfare of 
our friends, who are friends of tobacco, that 
we are induced thus to ex ourselves, in 
all lity, to the disp’ re of some in- 
dividuals, and the ridicule of others. We 
would gladly commit the advocacy of our 
cause into more masterly hands, but we know 
ofno one who would willingly undertake, 
what is generally considered a hopeless task; 
the reformation of the votaries of tobacc 
We are not however; we know that 
the task is t, and we know that 
our energies are feeble, but we aro animated 
two considerations. First, that, as in the 
|, 80 in the moral a 
spring insignificant 
Second, that we to ration- 
your patient consideration, 


men. We 
we briefly inquire what effect to- 
‘wot on rs Mow, health, 


E 


into a long train of argument to prove that it 
does not. ‘lhe wisest and most skillful phy- 
Siciansin the world—men who possess a 
| thorough knowledge of man’s physical con- 
stitution, men of critical and extensive obser- 
vation, and long experience, unite in testify- 
ing to the ill effects of tobacco on the human 
system. 

It is said, that alinost one half of the young 
'men who die annually in Germany, bring on 
their fatal maladies by the use of tobacco, 
| and the physiologists of that country—per- 
haps the most learned of their profession in 
the world—declare that, “the habitual vse of 
this article literally consumes the teeth, blood, 
eyes and brains.” In our own land, Dr. 
Rush, the distinguished Professor of Medi- | 
| cine and Clinicine Practice in the University | 
of Penn., and one of the most eminent men 
of his age, says: ‘this stimulating weed pre- | 
| vents the early and complete digestion of 
| fuod, and thus brings on incurable diseases | 
of the stomach and whole body;” he adds, 
“it destroys the teeth, imparts a dusky, disa- | 
greeable color to the complexion, brings on 
head ache, vertigo and epilepsy, and in some 
cases palsy and apoplexy.” ‘The truth of 
these observations can be attested in a great- 
eror less degree by any common observer.— | 
The emaciated forms, pallid countenances, | 
dim, sunken eyes and trembling nerves of | 
many young tnen, in the very spring day of | 
life, who are the slaves of this vice, bear 

witness to its blasting and ruinous effects. 

‘Tobacco is well known as an active poi- 
son. So poisonous is its nature that Dr. | 
Massey says: “the tea of twenty or thirty | 
grains, introduced into the bedy for relieving 
spasins, has repeatedly destroyed life,’? And 
yetthere are hundreds of persons who have | 
sv accustomed their systems to its effects.— | 
that they can use without such results, half | 
an ounce per day or 210 grs. Yet this fact) 
does not prove that it is not poison, forin the | 
same manrer can the system become grad-| 
ually used to the most deadly poisons, opi- | 
um, prussic acid, &c. ‘There are a few per- | 
sons who use tol as a medicine, but as a | 
general thing, the most inveterate lovers of 
this weed own, that they know it injuries 
their physical health. That it is sometimes | 
used properly as a medicine, we do not pre- | 
sume todeny; we would that it oecupieda | 
place on/y among the articles of the Materia | 
Medica. We care not how nauseousa place, 
even if it shoukd cause the patient as many 
tears and wry faces, as did the juice of poun- | 
ded wormwood, or a dose of Kpsom salts in| 
the days of our childhood. ‘The fact that 
tobacco is useful as a medicine,’ says an_ 
eminent physician, “furnishes an additional 
argument against itshalitual use. How fee- | 
ble would be the effect of opium and bark on | 
the system, if they constituted a part of our 
daily food;—while L admit its efficacy asa 
inedicine, I cannot help adding, that some of 
the di 8, or sympt of di which it 
relieves, are evidently induced by the habit of | 
usingit.”” We have heard gentlemen who had 
used tobacco for years together, but who had 
finally resolved to torsake the error, viz: the 
| smoke and saliva, of their way, declare that 
pe believed it had impaired their health, 
and if persisted in, would have destroyed 
their constitutions. 

Such testimony is important; for it is only 
as we stand upon free ground, emancipated 
from some evil habit, unprejudiced in its fa- 
vor, uninfluenced by self gratification, that 
we can fully and impartially decide on its 
tendencies and final effects. The second in- 
quiry is, does tobacco conduce to the perma- 
nent happiness of those who use it habitual- 
ly?’ Weare confident that not even its de- 
voted lovers would presume to call ¢hat true 
happiness which is only the gratification of 
a vitiated taste, only a subserviency to an in- 
significant weed; which no other creature 
besides a filthy worm, a pitiable goat of the 
African deserts, and man, erect and rational 
man, will touch. Call slavery to an unnat- 
ural appetite happiness! Is man to content 
himself with the happiness of a goat ora 
worm? Are there no higher pleasures than 
the paltry gratification of an acquired taste in 
reserve for his exalted nature? We are 
aware that such is the power of custom, that 
when we acquire a particular habit, it is dif- 
ficult—or rather, that it requires some reso- 
lution—to abandon it. But at the same time 
we are fully persuaded that when it is once 
and forever broken off, the consciousness of 
being freed from a degrading servitude, 
yieldscinfintfely more refined and exalted hap- 
piness, than all the groveling gratification 
such a habit ever did, or ever could afford 
us. That, surely, does not deserve a better 
name than groveling gratification, which gives 
pleasure on/y to man’s animal propensities, 
while it gradually, but inevitably weakens 
his higher nature. “We believe we are war- 
ranted by the observation and experience of 
the wisest physicians in the world, in say- 
ing, that, ifa manis thoroughly acquainted 
with his physiological structure, he cannot 
induce himself to believe that so powerful 
and poisonous a stiumlant as tobacco, can be 
habitually used without disarranging the de- 
licate organs of his physical frame; and sure- 
ly the knowledge that he is thus recklessly 
taking a short path to the grave, cannot yield 
him happiness. And if he is onceconvinced 
that it wrongs and weakens his bodily func- 
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by tobacco chewers and smokers, that they | smoke into the air! Is 
never use this article in excess unless they | consumption of time on that which can result. 
want to brighten their ideas, or console them- | in no good, criminal ? 
selves in the absence of a friend or a wife. | evil! 


Is it nota 


We will not venture a positive expression of | individual ?—and consequently that which is 
sentiment, but we are rather ine/ined to think | sinful for a whole nation, sintul for a single 


with Dr. Rush. that “tobacco is oftener used 
to supply the want of ideas, than to collect 
or excite thein;” and verily we sincerely pity 
the poor fellow whose wite or friend so close- 
ly resembles either in appearance or qualities, 
a quid of tobacco, that he can substitute the 
one for the other. If we are deprived of the 
soewty of those we value and Jove among the 
living, let us commune with “the illustrious 
dead.’ In these days of literary luxury, 
books are cheap and abundant. How much 
more interesting and intelligent companions 
are the great, the wise and good of departed 
years, than bundles of Spanish segars, boxes 
of snuff, or rolls of Cavendish, Oh! ye 
students of philosophy; ye lovers of Homer's 
inspiration, Virgil’s melody and Cicero’s elo- 
quence, what havoc do you make of all ideas- 
of philosophy, poetry and eloquence, when 
you prefer an insignificant weed to pamper 
your appetite, to substantial food for the mind; 
and the glimmering light of a segar, to the 
brilliant emanations of genius! Dispensing 
with further remarks on the profuund happi- 
ness tobacco brings its votaries, either in the 
way of delicious taste, or interesting and de- 
lightful companionship, we will enquire, in 
the third place, what effect the use of this 
article has on the | 1 apy Now 
gentlemen, do not imagine that we are about 
to mount, what is often called, the hobby of 
the feminine gender, that is, appearance, or 
literally, “show will it look?’ We do think 
this question is asked too often by both sex- 
es; but at the same time we think that it 
ought to be asked in all cases, when looks 
affect our own usefulness and virtue, or the 
comfort of those about us. Indeed, when 
we come to sum up the vast variety of the 
articles used by man, we find a great propor- 
tion of them intended only to look beautiful. 
But among the beautiful, none will pretend 
to rank the withered, unsightly leaves of the 
nauseous and offensive tobocco weed. Who 
will say that the use of this article adds to a 
decent and gentlemanly appearance? And 
who will deny that attention to appearance 
does not constitute a part of manners? And 
do not manners seriously affect the morals? 
Are they not the guards of virtue? How 
does it improve the appearance of a man 
when he starts out into the street, to be whif- 
fling a segarin the face of every one he 
meets, and filling the atmosphere with mur- 
ky clouds? It would sometimes seem, that 
some among the vulgar classes in the world, 
who make it a business to ape their fashion- 
able superiors, would fain, when they gointo 
public places, immortalize their names by 
raising a smoke in the world, as they find it 
difficult to erect a more substantial monu- 
ment. We would not charge upon gentle- 
men the errors of the vulgar, for we are confi- 
dent that few gentlemen would desire to be 
seen using tobacco in any shape whatever, 
in the streets, public conveyances, churches 
or mixed circles, but we «ck them to consid- 
er whether in using tobaeco af all they do 
not countenance those who will use it impo-. 
litely and ind ly. Arg throng 
about us on every side, but we fear that on 
so unpopular a subject, prolixity would pro- 
voke the patience of our readers. We shall 
therefore glance at a few objections, and then 
take up the last part of our inquiry. 

It is sometime said in vindication of the 
use of tobacco that it preserves the teeth 
from aching and decay. We grant that in 
violent attacks of the tooth ache it may be 
good as a medicine, though there are other 
less offensive remedies, but we have already 
produced the best medical authority that its 
habitual use injures and destroys the teeth.— 
But we appeal to facts—and there can be no 
better authority than facts—if the teeth of 
regular smokers and ehewers are any better 
than other people's teeth. Do we not rather 
find them as a general thing either blackened 
or decayed, or partly chewed away? And 
even if the argument were sound, why should 
we preserve the teeth at the expense of clean- 
liness and a pure breath? Besides, in these 
days, when art has become so perfect an imi- 
tator of nature, that it is hard to tell whether 
the teeth, hair and eyes are artificial or matu- 
ral, surely it would be no disallowable thing 
to apply toa dentist for a new crop when 
the teeth become so sick at heart for tobacco 
that they betake themselves to an early grave. 
There is another consideration that we have 
sometimes heard brought forward, that tobac- 
co prevents too much corpulency; and relieves 
the stupidity arising after meals, 

There can be no dout but that its stimu- 
lating qualities do relieve stupidity in the 
same manner, though in less degree, that the 
stupidity of the dram drinker is relieved by 
his glass of brandy. But is there not a bet- 
ter, more rational and less culpable way of 
relieving—or rather of preventing—stupidity 
and corpulency at the same time? Would it 
not be better to use temperance in eating to 
prevent these results, than to use tobacco to 
curethem? In this case might we not apply 
with double force the old proverb, “an ounce 
of preventive is worth a pound of eure T”— 
Permit us now to bring before you briefly the 











tions, he is compelled to draw the 
that it can produce no good effect on his in- 
tellectual faculties, for such is the harmon- 
ious and intimate connection between mind 
and body, that disease of the one induces dis- 
ease of the other; and the conviction that he 
is wasting his rational as_ well as his bodily 
constitution cannot afford him happiness. 

Ifhe is sensible that he is wilfully— 
though ever so gradually—prostrating those 
powers which were given him to be used and 
strengthened, but not abused and weakened, 
and by thus wronging his body, heis impair- 
ing the vigor of the mind, which was given 
him to be expanded and improved, it is im- | 
possible that such knowledge can yield his | 
moral nature happiness. If then, the indal- | 
gence of this unnatural appetite for tobacco | 
does not, and cannot conduce to the true hap- | 
piness of man’s physical, rational or moral | 
nature, surely it may be called a low and 
groveling gratification. And now, we ask, | 
if the animal appetites are the parts of our | 
nature which need cultivation, and if that 
which is low and groveling is worthy of 
man’s high attributes and destiny? It is 
sometimes urged with an almost sober face, 
that tobacco conduces to the happiness of 
those who use it, by a kind of companion- 
ship; and it has even been said that it is a 
good though quiet friend. 

Alas for companionship with such acom- 
panion! Wo to the social improvement of a 
man who earries his best-friend in a tobacco 
box! Alas! for the tender mercies of a man 
who grinds into powder and tosses into the 
street, or blows into the skies his best frends 
every day of his life! It is sometimes said 


























moral b of this subject. No one will 
deny, that when a man willfully uses that 
which he is sure will shorten his life, he is 
guilty, in a degree, of suicide, and no beliey- 
er in revelation will deny that suicide is sin- 
ful. If then, it has been, or can be proved, 
that tobacco wastes the human constitution 
and thus brings on premature death, is not 
the man who willfully uses it guilty, ina 
degree, of a suicidal act, and consequently of 
what he knows and acknowledges is sinful ? 

But if there are those, who disregarding 
the opinions of the best physiologists and 
physicians in the world, and the authority of 
the facts about them, declare that tobacco is 
not injurious because they have never known 
any serious consequences to result immedi- 
ately tu /hemselves, we would respectfully ask 
them to consider another part of the Subject, 
and inquire whether the time and money ex- 
pended on this article might not be better ap- 
propriated. Think of the years—nay, the 
cenluries—that have been wasted by the peo- 
ple of the United States in smoking, snuffing 
and chewing tobacco! How much wiser and 
better might our nation have been, ifthe time, 
which has been consumed on this article had 
been spent in developing the intellect, eulti- 
vating morality and religion, or relieving the 
indigent! What an immense amount of la- 
bor might have been performed, how many 
school house might have been erected, how ma- 
ny roads improved, how many canals dug, how 
many steamboats built, how man rallresds 
constructed, and how many other sand in- 
ternal improvements carried on during the time 
that the people of this country have been en- 
gaged in spitting in their fires and puffing 





| individual of that nation ! 


Allowing a moderate smoker to spend about 
25 minutes out of 25 hours in smoking, and 
five minutes in procuring and lighting his 


segars, which is certainly a moderate caleu-— 
lation, he would thus spend 3} hours every | 
7 days, or more than 2 weeks and a half of 


his waking hours every year. And if a man 


age and continue till he was 50, he would 


pre one yearand 5 months of waking life in destroys or even impairs their vigor? 


not this immense 


national 
And is not that which is national first 


| fit that you should lead? We trust that you 
will not deem that we have been moving out 
of our appropriate sphere. We cannot be in- 
different to the welfare of our friends and 
brothers. So closely are the interests of our 
common natures interwoven, that what con- 
cerns them necessarily alfectsus. We desire 
then your serious consideration of the few 
plain remarks before you, for we are confi- 
dent that your error has been—nof the result 
of deliberate wrong resolutions—but a want 
of due reflection. 





tive evidence that the girl was really guilty, 
refused to send her to prison. The next 
morning the lady of the house resolved to 
proceed to the Mayor, to ask his advice on 
the subject, and in taking her walking dress 
from the wardrobe, she discovered her hand- 
kerchief with the money in one corner dang- 
ling from the part where she had pinned it 
the day before. Her visit to the Mayor of 
course was suspended. ‘Thus, it will be 
seen, that a poor little friendless colored girl, 


We ask you as rational | honest as the sum which darkened her skin, 
men, accountable to the high tribunal of | was almost tortured to death.— prompted to 


| Heaven, for the use of the bodies and minds | admit herself to be a thief—induced to tell 
were to commence smoking at 20 years of | committed to your care, if it can be ofherwise 


| than morally wrong to use any article which 
We 


e single occupation of smoking segars.— ask you as patriofs if you will encourage by 


Allowing that he used three segars per day, 


_ your example, a practice which can bring no 


(and what really smoky gentleman does not | good to our nation, but which has already 


use more?) and that each segar was 4 in- brought national disease and death ? 


We 


ches long—which by actual measurement is | ask you as infelligent men, possessing eulti- 


rather less than theaverage length—he would 
smoke 1 foot of tobacco per day, or 365 feet 
inayear. And if he should continue smok- 
ing from 20 to 50 years of age, he would 
have consumed 10,950 feet or 2 miles 130 
yards of tobvacc>, Let then, a smoker make 
a simple calculation of the emount of time 
and tobacco smoked away by himself and 11 
of his friends, whom perhaps his example has 
greatly influenced, and he will find that at 


the ratio allowed, in the course of 30 years | 
these 12 men would have spent 17 years of 


waking life, in smoking; and have evapo- 
rated about 25 miles of segars.. Hlow many 

hands have been engaged in cultivating and 

gre. this article for their use, that might 
ave been better employed! How much 

good might have been accomplished in 17 
ears ! 

All will admit that this caleulation is low, 
and yeta year and 5 months wasfed—if no- 
thing worse than wasted—from the age of 
20 to 50, is certainly no unimportant con- 
sideration. Let the lover of his country re- 
flect how much he might have done for the 
public benefit during this time; let the lover 
of science consider how much material he 
might have added to his own knowledge; 
and let the Christian rernember that he is 
commanded by an apostle, writing under the 
high and holy inspiration of the cross, to 
“redeem his time.’”? Ata low estimate, we 
suppose that a regular chewer will use 2 
inches of light plug in a day, and this in 20 
years would amount to 1,216 feet. ‘Think of 
1200 feet of tobacco before you to be eaten 
in 20 years! The quantity used by the 
chewer, though much less than that con- 
sumed by the smoker, is certainly very great ; 
and this difference is more than counterbal- 
anced by the greater strength of the poison 
he uses, and the greater filthiness involved 
in its use. 

It has been estimated that the people of the 
U.S. expend at least twenty-five millions of 
dollars annually in the single article of to- 
bacco. ‘This sum, so far from conducing to 
the advantage of our country, is expended to 

urchase national filth, poverty and disease. 
I properly applied, it mightdoa vast amount 
of good. It would be sufficient for the re- 
spectable support of 50 thousand families, or 
250 thousand persons fora whole year. It 
would pay more than 60 thousand teachers, 
or it would support 40,000 missionaries, or 
erect 30,000 school houses, (almost half as 
many as there are in the U.S.) or it would 
print 30,000,000 bibles. ‘This sum at 6 per 
cent. wouldamount to $1,500,000 of interest 
ina single year. We suppose that the use 
of this article will increase in proportion to 
the increase of population, and we believe al- 
so that the estimate is too low, but to avoid 
all exiggeration, we will reckon the money 
spent per year in the U. S. at $25,000,000, 
and it is plain that in forty years, this nation 
will have spent $1,000,000,000 on tobacco, 
exclusive of the interest on this vast sum.— 
We ask you if you desire to swell this migh- 
ty aggregate, and contribute by your exam- 
ple and influence, to bring disease and wretch- 
edness and death on myriads of your fellow 
beings? We have heard several gentlemen of 


our acquaintance say, that they expend from | 


ten to twelve, and even twenty dollars a year 
on tobacco, but making a moderate estimate, 
we will say thatthe user of this article spends 
six dollars per year. ‘Thisin 20 years, would 
amount to $120, and calculating the interest 
at 6 percent. the whole would be $261.— 
This is quite a handsome sum—to say the 
least, for no good purpose. It would have 
purchased a valuable library of 150 volumes ; 
it would have supplied 2112 persons with tes- 
taments, or it would have sent 33 children toa 
common school each a year. Can it be mo- 
rally right to waste time and money, when 
thousands of the enslaved, and millions of 
the poor and perishing are calling loudly for 
aid, and when God himself has said, that 
“ whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 

oor, he also shall ery himself but shall not 

e heard.” Can it be morally right—even 
admitting that you do not injure yourself— 
to encourage by your example those who use 
tobacco in such excess that they are evident- 
ly bringing on themselves disease and pre- 
mature death? 

If you, yourselves, are not slaves to this 
vice, can you not affurd to make a small sac- 
tifice to encourage others to make a great 
one? Will you join in the benevolent opera- 
tions of the ‘l'emperance Society, to encour- 
age the drunkard to join in them too, and 
will you not openly and practically discoun- 
tenance the use of this article—if not for your 
own sake—for the sake of those about you? 
And now, gentlemen, we have laid before 
you very briefly, some of the principal argu- 
ments for and against the use of tobacco, and 
we trust they will be received in the same 
spirit of kindness and friendship in which 
they are offered. We are aware that it is 
sometimes said that females commit so many 
errors themselves, that it ill becomes them to 
offer advice to the other sex. We own that 
our sex is guilty of as many follies ; but this 
fact cannot invalidate a single argument that 
we have offered. If what we have spoken 
be true, itis certainly a weak-minded man 
who will excuse a want of attention to what 
he feels is ‘ruth, because we have sometimes 
been in error. But we know that the gen- 
tlemen whom we address, will not thus re- 
criminate. 

As intelligent and educated men, you have 
long ago adopted as a motto the precept of 
Virgil, to “seize upon trath wherever it is 
found,” and therefore you will not reject 
truth, even should it be found among weeds 
and thistles. We know that we are erring, 
and we trust that we are ready to receive at 
your hands, with courtesy and gratiude, 
counsel and reproof, as well as protection.— 
We ask you if in the particular subject be- 
fore you, you will not teach to our weaker 
natures a noble practical /esson of self-denial ? 
There are many social evils existing in so- 
ciety, and in the work of reformation is itnot 


vated and enlightened minds, if you will bow 
| their mighty enérgies, and yield their prince- 
|ly homage toa vile weed? Are the perfect 
| and harmonious physical powers, the expan- 
| sive and exalted intellectual faculties, and 
| the pure and God-like mcral feelings of man 
| —the being who is made only a little lower 
than the Angels—to be prostrated before a 
|low, debasing appetite? We ask you as 
| benevolent men, whcs> happiness is to make 
the world happier and better, if the time and 
; money expended on tobacco might not be 
wore benevolently appropriated ; and if the 
pleasure resulting from the indulgence of a 
vitiated taste, is worthy to be compared to 
the pure and refined enjoyment arising from 
the memory of a kind deed done to the poor 
and sutlering, an item given to relieve the 
sorrowing orphan, or to pour the dew of kind- 
ness on the fevered heart? Weappeal to you 
as Christians, who are stewards of God’s 
time and substance, if you will rob His poor 
of their portion, if you will waste the time 
given you to be redeemed, and by your ex- 
ample and influence add to the sum of hu- 
man disease and misery ? 

Will you not admit that tobacco is a use- 
less article; indeed are you not convinced 
that it is injurious ? 

Will you then continue its use because it 
seems hard to give it up, or because you have 

so acc 1 to it, or because it 
suits your taste so exactly? Wil you not 
rather abandon its habitual use now and for- 
ever, as a practice unworthy of a gentleman, 
beneath the dignity of an inte/lizent being, 
and derogatory to the character of a Christian? 


Shpgking Case of Torture in this City. 


The following sketch of a case of torture 
which may appear as incredible as it is hor- 
rible, is true in all its particulars. A short 
time since alady who moves in the higher 
circles of society in this city, thought she 
had reason to believe that a colored girl em- 
ployed in her family as a domestic, had pil- 
fered various articles about the house. One 
morning, the lady drew from the Philadel- 
phia Bank the sum of $22, in four five dol- 
lar notes, and the rest in silver. She careful- 
ly wrapped the money in the corner of her 
handkerchief, and for safety pinned it iaside 
the bosom of her dress, and returned to her 
domicil. Having ascended to the chamber, 
she divested herself of her walking dress, 
which she carefully placed in the wardrobe, 
and put on her dishabille, and proceeded to 
look after her household. Several hours 
elapsed, when all at once she bethought her- 
self of her twenty-two dollars, which she had 
laid upon her bureau top, and in breathless 
haste ascended to the chamber to get it, but 
it was not to be found, *That black jade has 
stolen the money,” ejaculated the suspicious 
woman, and hastening to the landing of the 
stairs, called out at the top of her voice: 

“Hetty! Hetty! come here, you black 
huzzy.” 

In the twinkling of an eye the half fright- 
ened daughter of Ethiopia was on the stairs. 

“What did you do with that money, you 
| black imp of the devil ?”” 

“J did’nt take no money,” replied the little 
girl, trembling from head to foot. 

“Will you tell me a lie, you huzzy? Vil 
learn you—walk into that nurs -ry, there.’ 

The little girl obeyed the will of her mis- 
tress, and presently both were in the nursery. 
The girl was stripped of clothing, from head 
to foot, and the mistress, with all the fury of 
a maniac, searified her back with the thin end 
of a cowskin. 

‘Tortured to madness, the girl made seve- 
ral desperate though vain attempts to jump 
from the window, to escape the lash of her 
cruel tormentor. Finally she said she stole 
the money, and being afraid that she would 

be found out, threw the silver downa well 
| and put the notes ina rat hole in the vault. 
The rat hole was searched but the notes 
could not be found. 

The husband now arrived home, and after 
patiently hearing the statement of affairs, 
spoke at first kindly to the little girl, and she 
told him a different story. He became vex - 
“ a applied the lash to her quivering 

ack. 

The blood ran freely and the sufferer im- 
plored for mercy. She was afraid to deny 
the theft, but her obduracy in telling somany 
lies to hide it was a matter of great surprise. 
Night at last came, and a young man, a rela- 
tive of the family, returned to supper. He 
was made acquainted with the facts, and he 
thought ofa plan which would bring the in- 
corrigible delinquent to a proper sense of her 
duty. Afier the family had taken their even- 
ing repast, he ascended the room where the 
half naked, bleeding girl was imprisoned, and 
asked her what she had done with the stolen 
money. “Why,”’ said the erying child, “I 
threw part down the well and gave the notes 
to a poor woman, who lives over the way, 
in street.” 

A messenger was despatched, but that 
woman had been very sick for three weeks, 
and she, as well as her attendant, denied all 
knowledge of receiving the money. The 
young man then took a bed-cord, and making 
a slip-knot on one end, put the noose around 
the girl’s neck, and said, “come along, you 
black devil, yon—you shall be hung.” 

She followed after him, like a sheep go- 
ing to the slaughter, and whilst he was fast- 
ening the rope to the hand-rail of the stairs, 
ie genped to pitching her over, she said she 

ad but one request to make. 

“What is that,” replied the pretended 
hangman. 

“Why that you will let me say my prayers 
before I die,” re ponded the delinquent 4 

This unaffected response, operated very 
feelingly on the nerves of the young man, 
and he relinquished his undertaking. 

Some time after, on the same evening, it 
was thought expedient to send for an Alder- 




















heard the complaint, but there being no posi- 
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many lies respecting the disposal of the mo- 
ney, and all to, by a woman, whose elevated 
position in society, and whose general char- 
acter for piety, should have at least induced 
her toadopt less objectionable measures for 
the sake of honesty and truth. 

Daily Sun, Philadelphia. 














Coverlet & Carpet Weaver 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC AGAIN, 
Not for office, but to solicit a continuation 
of favors heretofore bestowed from his old 
customers, and as many new ones as will fa- 
vor him with a trial. As a farther induce- 


; ment I have this spring obtained several new 


figures for my double coverlet boom, some of 
which will be put in operation ma few days 
from this date. Spin the woolen yarn 14 
cuts to the pound, and bring 32 cuts aften it 
is double and twisted, and 31 ents cotton No. 
6, two double; color of the woolen, 24 cuts 
blue and 8 cuts red. 1am about putting ip 
operation a loom to weave the same figures 
on the half double coverlets as is on the dou- 


| ble ones, which will bring every object and 


flower to a complete point. Spin the woo} 
en yarn for those 10 cuts to the pound, 20 
cuts when doubled and twisted, and { povnd 
No. 8 single white cotton will fill one; 20 
cuts No. 8 cotton double and twisted, 10 
cuts single cotton No. 5, color the 10 cuts 
No. 5 blue will warp one. I put in opera- 
tion two new figures on my other half dou- 
ble coverlet loom. 

Figured table Linen, Ingraine and other 
Carpets wove as formerly at the old stand on 
Green street, Salem, Columbiana co., O. 

JAMES McLERAN. 

May 23, 1917. 


PORTABLE VAPOR BATH. 

Jepenian Darrow, of Youngstown, Ma- 
honing co., Ohio, having purchased of Pro- 
fessor Bronson, the right of Hicks & Minors 
patent Portable Vapor Bath, both for Colum- 
biana and Mahoning counties, (except the 
towns of Poland and Boardman) is prepared 
to fill all orders with dispatch. Persons 
wishing to purchase will please direct to Jed- 
ediah Darrow, Youngslown, Mahoning Co., 
Ohio. 

O<>> The Chairs are constructed in a su- 
perior and improved styley for giving the or- 
dinary warm bath in private families, and by 
individuals ; also for administering medicine 
in the form of vapor for the cure of cutane- 
ous and other inorbid erruptions of the body. 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. e 
Salem, Dec. 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 

No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 
JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 

PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 

And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 
by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE, 

March 22, 1847. 

















Agents for the * Bugle.” 
_——!0:—— 
OLLO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
EK. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob Il. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm. 
. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Kast Fairfield; John Marsh. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls ; S. Dickenson. 
Petersburg; Ruth Tomlinson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Cartis. 
Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 
Oberlin; Lucy Stone. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; E. P. Basset, and Joseph Car- 


— 


Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Owen Thomas. 

Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Hinkley; C. D. Brown. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; C. W. Leffingwell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 

Bath; G. MeCloud. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


more. 
INDIANA. 
Marion; John T. Morris. 
Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Liberty ; Edwin Gardner. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Knightsown; Dr. H. L. Terrill. 
Richmond ; Joseph Addleman. 








derman. The worthy functionary came and | 


' 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 
Pittsburgh, Ul Vashen. 


